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_PREFACE. 


The lessons ide this Reader are on a great 
variety of subjécts, and are also varied in 
form. All of them have been specially 
written and illustrated for the Reader. 

The poems selected are of great intrinsic 
merit. At the same time they are suited 
for children and will be found easy of com- 
prehension. Most of them are supplied 
with simple introductory notes. 

As there are more lessons in this Reader 
than can be studied in.a single year, a class 
using it need not read the same lessons 
every year. 

-Experience has shown that the veal 
difficulty of the learning of. English by 
Indian children is, not so much the paucity 


of their vocabulary, as their inability to 


use with confidence the simplest English 
constructions, for want of sufficient and sys- _ 
tematic practice. Hence the importance of 
composition—both oral and written— 
immediately after the study of each lesson. 
It cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
. Teacher that almost every lesson and 
picture in this Reader should supply~him 
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with material for exercises in composition. 
He should always utilise the text of a 
lesson for drill in constructions and for 
short exercises in continuous composition. 
No doubt this will entail additional work on 
the Teacher; but if he does it, he will have 
the satisfaction of seeing his pupils make 
rapid progress in speaking and writing 
simple idiomatic English. 

H. MARTIN 
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LESSON 1. 
The Bell of Atri. 


In Italy there is a little town called Atri, 
which, hundreds of years ago, was ruled by 
a good king, called John. King John of Atri 
did his best to rule his people well; but he 
knew that, in spite of all his care, his people 
were sometimes wronged. - 

“What shall I do,” he thought, “to ensure 
justice to even the poorest of my people?” 

At last, after much thought, he hit upona 
plan; and some days after, workmen were 
seen in the market-place hanging a large bell 
outside the clock-tower. From the bell a 
long rope hung right down to the ground. 
While the people were wondering what the 
bell was for, the King came riding up with 
his knights and lords. The heralds blew 
their trumpets, and called out ina loud voice: 

“‘The King wishes to speak to his people. 
Let all hear what the King says!” 
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All the people crowded round to hear; and 
the King said in a loud voice: 

“Listen to me, my people. You are won- 
dering why F have hung this bell in your 
market-plact. It is the Bell of Justice. When- 
ever any one of you is wronged, let him pul) 
this rope : the bell. YF shall hear it; 
and at oncé Pa. of my judges will come to 
hear the comp ygint. As the judge will have 
to report td m: ‘afterwards, he will see that 
justice is doné¥ven ‘to the poorest.” 

At this all thg people were glad, and they: 
threw up th#ir-caps and shouted, “ Long live 
our good King John!” 

The King’s“plan worked very well. At 
first the be was often rung; and whenever 
it was, the fi bers judges saw that justice was 
done to the: We niged person, The King and 
his judges wete so strict, that at last wicked 
men were afraid, and there was less and less 
need to ring. hg bell. 

After some. ‘years a new bell-rope was 
needed, for the old one was worn out, and 
had become*%o short that only the tallest 
man could reach the end of it. While a new 
one was beii ;made, a man cut a long trail- 
ing branch from a grape-vine and tied it to 
the end of the rope. 

“Now even a child can ring the bell,” he 
said. 
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A few days later, the people heard the bell 
ringing one hot, sleepy afternoon. They 
were surprised, because the bell had not rung 
foralong time. Sosome of them ran to the 
market-place, and one of the judges came too. 
But when they got there, all they found was 
an old horse eating the grape-vine fastened 
to the rope. Of course, every time he gave 
a tug at the grape-vine, the bell rang. Some 
grumbled and said, “ What a shame, that our 
rest has been disturbed for nothing!” 

Some laughed and said, “ Whatajoke! A 
horse ringing the bell!” 

But the judge said, “ Even a horse can ring 
the King’s Bell of Justice. You can see he is 
half-starved, and he has rung the bell to 
complain against his master. Who is the 
master of this horse?” 

“Why,” said a man, “he belongs to an old 
knight, who is such a miser that he won’t 
even feed his faithful old horse. This horse 
served him well for years, but now that he is 
old he has turned him out into the streets 
to live as he can.” 

The judge at once sent for the old knight, 
and, when he came, he said to him: “ Your 
old horse has rung the Bell of Justice to com- 
plain against you, because, though he has 
served you faithfully for years, you have left 
him to starve in his old age.” : 
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The knight laughed and said, “Is this a 
joke, Sir?” 

“No,” the judge replied; “it is serious. 
What have you to say?” 

“What nonsense!” cried the knight. “Can 
I not do what I like with my own? Do you 
think I am going to keep a useless old horse 
eating off his head in my stable?” 

“You ought to be ashamed, Sir Knight,” 
said the judge, “to treat an old and faithful 
servant like this. Your horse has appealed to 
the King for justice; and heshall haveit. You 
shall build a good warm stable for the horse, 
and feed him properly every day; and I shall 
see that you carry out my orders.” 

All the people cheered; but the knight 
hung hisheadinshame. And whenthe King 
heard of it, he was very pleased and said, 
“Well done! Even the animals in my king- 
dom get justice.” 


LESSON 2. 


Good for Evil. 


A farmer in America was one evening - 
standing at his door. He felt happy and 
contented. His crops were coming on well, 
the weather was good, and he had just had 
a good supper. And now he was standing, 
smoking his pipe before he turned in and 
went to bed. 
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Presently a Red Indian came slowly along 
the path. He was very tired and hungry, 
and when he saw the farmer he stopped and 
said: “Can you give me some food? I have 
been walking all day and am very hungry.” 

“No,” said the farmer roughly, “I have 
nothing for you.” 

“Well, please give me a drink of water,” 
said the Indian. 

“ Get you gone, you Indian dog!” shouted 
the farmer angrily. — : 

The poor Indian turned away and walked 
slowly down the road. 

“These beggars are a perfect nuisance,” 
growled the farmer to himself. “If I gave 
to one, I should soon have a crowd of them 
round my door.” 

Some time after the farmer went into the 
forest to shoot some birds. But he had no 
luck; and at last, as the night came on, he 
lost his way. 

“What shall I do?” he thought. “I am 
completely lost, andvery tired, too. Isuppose 
I shall have to spend the night in the forest.” 

Just then he came toa little clearing, where 
was an Indian’s hut. A Red Indian was 
standing at the door. The farmer went up 
to him and said: “I have lost my way, and 
am very tired and hungry. Can you give me 
something to eat, and show me my way out 
of the forest ?” 
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The Indian looked at him, and said: “ It is 
late, and the night will come before you can 
get out of the forest, and to travel through 
- the forest at night is dangerous. If you like 
you may stay in my hut to-night, and to- 
morrow morning I will be your guide.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the farmer. 

The Indian then cooked some food for him 
and gave him something to drink ; and spread 
a bear-skin onthe ground for him tosleep on. 

Early the next morning the Indian roused © 
the farmer up, and gave him a good breakfast. 

“Now,” he said, “I will show you the way 
out of the forest, if you will come with me.” 

The farmer followed him; and when they 
had walked some miles, the Indian stopped 
and said: “Now we are out of the forest. 
Follow this track for two miles and you will 
come to your farm.” 

Now all the way the farmer had been puz- 
zling to think where he had seen this Indian 
before. In the dark he had not seen his face 
clearly; but, when he saw him in the morning 
light, he felt sure he had seen him before. So, 
as he was leaving the Indian, he turned and 
said, “ Thank you forall your kindness. Have 
we met before? I feel certain I have seen 
your face some time.” 

“Yes,” replied the Indian, “you have. Do 
you remember turning a tired and hungry 
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Indian from your door one evening not long. 
ago?” 

The farmer stared at him. “Yes,” he said 
slowly, “I do.” 

“Well, I was the man you called an ‘Indian 
dog.’ ” 

The farmer felt ashamed, and hung his 
head. At last he said: “I amsorry. Ishall 
not do that again. You have taught me a 
lesson, and have returned good forevil. Will 
you shake hands?” 

“Gladly,” said the Indian. “All I ask is 
that when another poor Indian comes to 
your door in distress, you will treat him 
more kindly than you did me.” 


LESSON 3. 


The White Ship. 


Henry {, King of England in the twelfth 
century, was also Duke of Normandy, in - 
France. When his son, William, was old 
enough, he took him across to Normandy to 
get him acknowledged as hissuccessor by the 
proud Norman barons, and also to arrange 
a marriage for him with the daughter of a 
powerful French nobleman, the Count of 
Anjou. He went in state, with a great 
company of courtiers and officials, and was 
successful in both his plans. 
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When the royal company was ready to sail 
back to England across the English Channel, 
the captain of a ship came to King Henry 
with a request. His name was Fitz-Stephen, 
and his father had steered the ship in which 
Henry’s father, William the Conqueror, had 
sailed in 1066 to conquer England. So he 
begged to have the honour of taking the 
King across the Channel in his own vessel, 
which was called the White Ship. 

“Tam sorry, friend,” said the King, “that 
my ship is already chosen. But the Prince, 
with all his company, shall go with you in 
the White Ship.” 

The King and his company set sail a few 
hours afterwards, and, as the sea was calm 
and the wind favourable, the little fleet, sail- 
ing all night, reached the shores of England 
safely the next morning. But in the middle 
of the night, some of the people in the King’s 
ship heard a distant cry coming over thesea, 
and wondered what it was. 

Prince William, however, did not leave the 
French shores till much later. He was ina 
merry mood, and ordered the Captain to 
give three casks of wine to the sailors of the 
ship, to make merry in his honour. 

“ How long can we stay here,” he asked the 
Captain, “to make merry, and yet reach Eng- 
land at the same time as my father’s ship?” 
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“Prince,” replied Fitz-Stephen, “the White 
Ship is a very fast sailer; and even if we do 
not start till midnight, Iand my fifty sailors 
will overtake the swiftest ship in the King’s 
fleet, and reach England as soon as he does.” 

So the whole company of lords and ladies 
in attendance on the Prince, danced and 
drank and made merry till midnight; and 


aazZ2EBES SE PON 
when at last the White Ship sailed out of the 
harbour of Harfleur, all the sailors were 
drunk. 

Suddenly, as they sailed there wasa terrific 
crash, and a terrible cry. The ship, quite 
out of its course, had struck on a rock; and 
it was soon clear that it was rapidly sinking. 
All was confusion— men shouting, women 
screaming and the roar of the waves breaking 
over the ship. 
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Fitz-Stephen, the Captain, however, kept 
his head, and mindful of the precious burden 
entrusted to him, hurried Prince William and 
a few lords into a boat. 

“ Push off,” he whispered, “and row to the 
land. The rest of us must die.” 

But, as they rowed away from the sinking 
ship, the Prince heard the voice of his sister, 
Marie, calling for help. 

“Row back!” he cried to the men. “I 
cannot leave my sister to drown.” 

They rowed back to the ship; but when 
they reached it, so many desperate people 
jumped into the boat that it sank; and at the 
same moment the White Ship went down, 
with all on board, except two men, Godfrey, 
a nobleman, and Berold, a poor butcher of 
Rouen, who clung to a floating spar. The 
Captain, Fitz-Stephen, also clung to the same 
spar for a few minutes; but when he heard 
that the Prince was drowned, he let go, and 
crying “ Woe, woe to me!” sank to the bot- 
tom. During the night, Godfrey, chilled 
with cold, slipped off the spar and sank; and 
the only survivor of the disaster who reached 
the shore and was saved, was Berold, the 
Rouen butcher. : 

When King Henry heard the dreadful 
news, he fainted; and the grief at the loss of 
his son was so great that, it is said, “he never 
smiled again.” 
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LESSON 4. 


The Wise Owl. 


The Owl was a wise old bird. All day she 
sat in the dark hollow of a tree, with her eyes 
shut, Shewas really asleep most of the time; 
but she pretended to be thinking deeply. She 
looked so solemn when she sat like this, that 
all the animals and the birds of the forest 
thought she must be very wise indeed. And 
when they had quarrels, they used to take 
them to her to settle. 

One day an Elephant and a Monkey came 
to her to settle a dispute. They were quar-. 
relling about strength and cleverness. The 
Elephantsaid: “ Look, howstronglam!I can 
pull a tree down.” 

“Tt’s better to be clever and quick,” said 
the Monkey; “if you can pull a tree down, I 
can climb it—a thing you can’t do.” 

“Bah!” said the Elephant; “it’s far better 
to be big and strong than clever and quick.” 

“Well,” said the Monkey, “let us go to the 
Owl and ask her to decide.” 

That was why they came. 

“O wise Owl!” they said, “ wecannot agree, 
and have come to you. Which is better—- 
to be clever and quick, or to be strong and 
big?” 

The Owl sat silent with her eyes shut. 
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“ She is thinking!” whispered the Monkey. 

“Yes; we must wait for her answer,” 
replied the Elephant. 

At last she opened hereyes and said, “ You 
see that tree on the other side of the river?” 

“Yes,” they both answered. 

“Go and fetch me some of its fruit. a 

“But what has that got to do with the 
question we put to you?” asked the Elephant. 

“Everything!” said the Owl, and shut 
her eyes again. és 

The Monkey and the Elephant looked at 
each other; and then the Monkey said: 
“Come along; we had better do what the 
Owl says.” . 

So they went. But when they came to the 
river, the Monkey drew back. 

“Tcan never cross sucha wide, deep river,” 
he said. 

The Elephant laughed, and said: “ Didn’t 
I tell you it was better to be big and strong 
than clever and quick? Get on my. back, 
little Monkey, and I will carry you across.” 

The Monkey felt rather ashamed, but he 
did as he was told; and they were soon on 
the other side. 

But when they came tothe tree, ee found 
it was very tall, and the fruit was a long way 
out of reach. The Elephant tried to reach it 
with his trunk, but he failed. Then he tried 
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to pull the tree down; but it was too strong 
for him. 

Then it was the Monkey’s turn to laugh. 

“Didn’t I tell you it was better to be clever 
and quick than big andstrong? Now watch 
me.” so 

He jumped into the tree and climbed quick- 
ly to the top, and from there he threw down 
the ripe fruit. The Elephant picked it up, 
and they crossed the river again as before. 

When they came back to the Owl, she was 
sitting just as they had left her, with her eyes 
closed. 

“We have done what you told us to do, 
and here is the fruit,” said the Monkey. “I 
‘suppose you wanted the fruit as your fee for 
answering our question. Now that we have 
paid the fee, perhaps you will tell us which 
is better — to be big and strong, or clever and 
quick.” 

“You have answered that yourselves,” said 
the Owl. 

“ How ?” they both cried. 

“Well,” said the Owl, “who swam the 
river?” 

“T did!” said the Elephant. 

“ Who gathered the fruit?” 

“T did!” said the Monkey. 

“Then the answer to your question,” said 
the Owl, “is this—that both strength and 
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cleverness are necessary. Without the Ele- 
phant’s strength you could not have crossed 
the river; without the Monkey’s cleverness 
you would never have got the fruit. Different 
animals have different gifts; but all are neces- 
sary. Whenstrength is needed the Elephant 
can help; when cleverness is wanted, the 
- Monkey can help.” 


LESSON 5. 
The Mountain and the Squirrel. 


[The poem teaches us that God has not made us all 
alike. We have different gifts; and each must do the 
work for which he is fitted, and not despise others who 
have not the gifts he has. As the Squirrel says, “ Talents. 
differ.” ] 

The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the latter “ Little prig.” 
Bun replied, 
“You are doubtless very big; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year 
And a sphere. 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry: 
Yl] not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track. 
Talents differ; all is well and wisely put 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 
R. W. EMERSON 
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LESSON 6. 


The Inchcape Rock. 


On the east coast of Scotland there is a 
dangerous sunken rock, which is called the 
Inchcape Rock. On it stands a tall light- 
house, to warn sailors on dark nights and in 
stormy weather. But in the old days there 
.was no lighthouse there; and when the fierce 
east winds blew, fishermen’s boats and even 
large ships were often driven on the rock 
and wrecked. —~ 

On the shore near by was a monastery 
where holy monks lived. It was called the 
Abbey of Aberbrothok. The Abbot, or head 
of these monks, was a good and kind man; 
and he was very grieved because the poor 
fishermen often lost their boats and their 
lives on the dangerous Inchcape Rock. 

“What can we do for these poor men?” he 
said, talking the matter over with his monks. 

At last he thought of a plan. “Let us,” he 
said, “take one of the big bells from the 
tower of the Abbey Church, and hang it on 
the rock. Then when there is a storm, the 
waves will rise and swing the bell to and fro 
until it rings; and the sailors will hear it, and 
keep away from the dangerous rock.” 

The monks agreed; and soon the bell was 
hung on the rock. After that there were 
very few wrecks; and whenever sailors heard 
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the bell ringing, they said, “ May God bless 
the good Abbot of Aberbrothok!” 

Now there was a wicked pirate, called 
Ralph the Rover, who used to sail about in 
his ship along that coast. He would attack 
merchant ships; and sometimes he landed 
with his men and robbed the people in the 
villages on shore. He hated the Abbot and 
the monks of Aberbrothok, because they: 
were good men and protected the fishermen. 
One fine, calm day his ship was lying near 
the Inchcape Rock. Thesea wasso quiet that 
the small waves did not even move the bell; 
but Sir Ralph could see it from the deck of 
his ship, hanging above the water. 

“What a joke!” hesaid to hismen. “Let 
us go and cut that bell off from the rock. 
How angry the Abbot will be!” 

“Hurrah!” shouted his men; “a grand 
idea!” 

So they got out a boat and rowed across 
to the Inchcape Rock. And then they cut 
through the chains, unfastened the bell, and 
dropped it into the sea. 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Sir Ralph; “the next 
sailors who come to the Inchcape Rock.ina 
storm will not bless the Abbot of -Aber- 
brothok. Iam tired of hearing people praise 
him.” 

When the wind rose, Sir Ralph the Rover 
sailed away. He sailed to distant seas, and 
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he robbed and plundered merchant ships, 
until he became a very rich man. 

At last he thought: “Iam nowrich enough. 
I will go back to Scotland and settle down 
on shore. I am tired of the sea, and have 
had enough of a pirate’s life.” 

So he sailed back to Scotland, and he got 
near the east coast one very dark night. The 
sea was covered with fog and a strong wind 
was blowing. 

“TI wish the moon would rise,” said Sir 
Ralph; “I don’t know where we are, and we 
must be near the shore.” 

“Listen!” said one of his men; “can 7 you 
hear theroar of the wavesontherocks? We 
must be near the Inchcape Rock.” 

“I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell,” 
said Sir Ralph. 

Just then there wasaterribleshock. The 
ship had struck on a rock. 

“O horror!” cried Sir Ralph. “It is the 
Inchcape Rock!” 

“We are sinking! We are sinking!” 
shouted the men. 

The waves crashed over the ship, which 
quickly brokein pieces and sank. Sir Ralph 
the Rover, and all his men, were drowned. 
If they had not taken the Abbot’s bell off 
the rock years before, they might have avoid- 
ed the Inchcape Rock and been saved. 
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[ Ralph the Rover is walking up and down on 
the deck of his ship on a calm, fine day. | 

RALPH THE ROVER.—Curse thiscalm! I 
wish we had a wind. What is that black 
thing over there near the shore? 

A SAILOR.—That is the bell which the 
Abbot of Aberbrothok has put on the Inch- 
cape Rock to warn the fishermen. They all 
bless him, because it has saved many boats. 
from shipwreck. 

RALPH.—Is that so? I hate that good 
Abbot. What a joke it would be to throw 
his bell into the sea! 

SAILORS.—Hurrah! A merry joke! 

RALPH.—Get out the boat, men, and we 
will do it. 2 

A SAILOR.—The boat’s ready. 

RALPH.—Tumble in! And row me across 
...- Here we are! Now, cut off the bell and 
sink it in the sea. 

SAILORS.—There it goes! . 

RALPH.—The next sailors who come to the 
Inchcape Rock in a storm will not bless the 
Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

* * * * * 
[ Years afterwards. | 

RALPH.—I wish this fog would lift. We 
must be near the shore. 

A SAILOR.—Hark! Theroar of the waves! 
We must be close on the Inchcape Rock. 
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have awaked to praise God. Rise and say 
your morning prayers ; ; for there is much | 
work to be done.” 

But his master turned over in bed and said: 
“Leavemealone! Iamtired. Itisnot time, 
to get up yet.” 

An hour or two later, the lazy farmer got 
up. Hecalled the slave and said: “Take the 
plough and oxen, and plough the small field. . 
Here is a bag of barley-seed. When you have 
finished ploughing, sow the field with barley. 
Perhaps I will come later on and see what you 
are doing.” 

“Very well, Master,” said A’sop, taking the 
bag of barley-seed. Then he got out the 
plough, and drove the oxen off to the 
field. 

As he went, he was thinking. “Here isa 
chance,” he said to himself, “of teaching my 
godless and lazy master a lesson. I will get 
a different kind of seed and sow it instead 
of the barley, and then see what the master 
says.” 

So he called in at another farm on the way, 
and changed the bag of barley for a bag of 
millet. He worked all the morning plough- 
ing the ground, and then in the afternoon he 
sowed it with millet. His master did not 
come; so, when he had finished his work, he 


went home. 
7. A. EB, RIV, 
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After some weeks the farmer said, “Come! 
let us go and see how the barley you sowed 
is getting on.” 

When they came to the field, it was all 
green with the growing millet. The farmer 
looked at it and said: “This is very funny- 
looking barley. Why, it is not barley at all! 
It looks like millet.” 

“Yes,” said sop, “ it is certainly millet.” 

“ What does this mean?” cried the farmer. 
“Didn’t I give you barley to sow?” 

“Yes, Master, you gave me barley; but it 
has turned into millet.” . 

“Don’t be a fool!” said his master angrily. 
“Did you sow barley or millet?” 

“T sowed millet, Master,” replied A¢sop; 
“but do not be angry. God is good, and per- 
haps He will turn it into barley.” P 

“What do you mean, you fool?” cried the 
farmer. “Explain yourself, orI will give you 
a thrashing. If you sowed millet, how can 
you reap barley?” 

“Just as easily,” replied Asop sarcastic- 
ally, “as you can reap the reward of the 
pious and diligent if you sow godlessness 
and laziness. For, as a man sows, so shall 
he reap.” 

I do not know what the farmer said, but let 
us hope he took the lesson to heart and 
mended his ways. 
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LESSON 8. 


The Red-Cross Dogs. 


FATHER.—Do you remember, Jack, what I 
once told you about the St. Bernard dogs? 

JACK.—Oh, yes! Father. Those are the 
dogs that are trained to find and save people 
lost in the snow on the Alps, in Switzerland. 

F.—Yes. Well, I will tell you now some- 
thing of the wonderful Red-Cross dogsin the 
Great War. 

J.—What are Red-Cross dogs, Father? 
What a funny name? 

F.—They got that name because their chief 
work was to helpambulance parties in battles, 
You know there are soldiers who do not fight, 
but who go out on the battle-field with 
stretchers and medicines to pick up the 
wounded, and to bring them back to safety. 
They go at the risk of their lives, and many 
are killed by stray shots. To mark them 
out as non-fighters, they wear a red cross on 
their arms. So they are called men of the 
Red-Cross corps. 

J.—But what about Red-Cross dogs? 

F.—Well, in the Great War, trained dogs 
were used to help these Red-Cross men; and 
splendid work they did. 

J.—But what sort of work could dogs do? 

F.—As soon as a battle was over (and some- 
times in the middle of a battle), these fine 
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dogs were sent out from the trenches to find 
the wounded. And they could find them 
more quickly and with less danger than a 
Red-Cross man. 

J.—Why? 

F.—Because a dog could not be seen by the 
enemy so easily as a man, and because he has 
a strong sense of smell. A dog could smell — 
a wounded man lying hidden in a shell-hole, 
where no one could see him. 

J.—But how could a dog help a wounded 
man if he found one? 

F.—Every Red-Cross dog had bandages 
and dressings strapped to his collar; and 
often a little bottle of brandy, like the one 
the St. Bernard dogs carry. When the dog 
found a wounded man who could help himself 
a bit, he would stand still while the man took 
dressings and bandages to tie up his wounds 
with. | 

J.—But suppose the man was so badly 
wounded that he could not help himself. 

F.—Then the Red-Cross dog would stand 
by him and bark, to tell the stretcher-bearers 
to come and carry the poor man away toa 
first-aid station behind the battle-field. 

J.—How could dogs be trained to do all 
this? 

F.—Some dogs have more brains than some 
men, Jack; and can be trained to do almost 
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anything. It is wonderful to watch an Eng- 
lish sheep-dog managing a flock of sheep. 
He is almost as good as a shepherd. 

J.—What else did these dogs do in the war? 

F.—They were often used as sentinels. 
Wherever a sentinel crawled out at night 
towards an’enemy outpost, he generally took 
a trained dog with him. The dog, with his 
sharp ears and keen sense of smell, knew when 
an enemy was near, even when his master 
did not. 

jJ-—Then I suppose he would bark, like a 
watch-dog? | 

F.—Oh, no! That would let the enemy 
know where the sentinel was. Thedog would 
give a very low growl; or his bristling hair 
would be enough to tell the sentinel that 
danger was near. The sentinel would then 
give the alarm, and at once the whole com- 
pany would be ready for theattack. These 
brave, wise and faithful dogs have saved 
whole companies from a surprise attack. 

J.—I should love to have a dog like that. 

F.—Would you? Besides all this, there were 
dogs who were trained to carry messages in 
the midst of a battle. 

J.—How could they do that? 

F.—Suppose an urgent message had to be 
sent to an officer ata distance. Nomancould 
carry it, for he would be shot at once. But 
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a dog could often get through without being 
seen, where a man could not. The message 
is written and fastened to the collar of the 
officer’s dog, and he is sent off to find his 
master. Thedog goesoff, now running, now 
creeping, and taking cover wherever he can. 
At last, tired out and perhaps bleeding, he 
reaches his master, who reads the message, 
which, perhaps, helps to win the battle. 
J.—What splendid dogs? 

. F.—Yes; and many of them were given 
medals for their courage and loyal service. 


LESSON 9. 


The Wisdom of Sancho Panza. 


Some day, perhaps, you will read an amus- 
ing book called The Adventures of Don Quixote. 
Don Quixote was a poor, mad Spanish gentle- 
man, who thought he must ride out seeking 
adventures, likea knight of the Middle Ages. 
He took with him as his squire a poor igno- 
rant farmer, called Sancho Panza, promising 
that he would make him the governor of an 
island some day. 

And sure enough, Sancho Panza did at last 
become a governor —forafewdays! A Spa- 
nish Duke amused himself with Don Qui- 
xote’s queer doings, and for a joke made 
Sancho the Governor of a town. 
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Now the Duke and his people thought 
Sancho Panza wasa fool. But, though Sancho 
was an ignorant peasant and stupid in some 
ways, he was very shrewd and clever in others. 

As Governor, he had to hear cases in court; 
and one day two men, one old and the other 
young, came before him. Sancho Panza said, 
“What complaint have you to make?” 

The young man then said, “ My lord, some- 
time ago! lent this old man ten pieces of gold. 
He has never paid them back. Yet he says 
that he has.” 

Sancho turned to the old man, who had a 
long cane in his hand, and said, “ Did this 
man lend you ten pieces of gold?” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “I donot deny it. 
But I paid him back in full soon after.” 

“ Did you get a receipt from him?” 

“No,I didnot. That was my mistake. But 
we were friends, and I never dreamt he would 
play me a trick like this, and say he never 
had the money.” 

“Well,” said Sancho, “are you ready to take 
a solemn oath on my rod of justice that you 
did repay the loan?” 

“Certainly,” replied the old man. Then 
turning to the other man, he said, “Please 
hold my cane while I take the oath.” 

The other man took the cane, and then the 
old man put his hands on the rod of justice, 
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which Sancho held down towards him, and 
said in a loud voice, “I solemnly swear, as in 
the sight of God, that I have paid back the 
money I owed my friend into his own hands.” 

Sancho then said to the young man, “Are 
you Satisfied?” 

“Yes,” he said; “I do not think my old 
friend would swear falsely. I must have for- 
gotten when and where the money was re- 
turned. I therefore accept his word, and will 
look upon the debt as paid.” 

The old man then took his cane back from 
his friend’s hand, and, bowing to the Gover- 
nor, turned to go, 

“Wait a moment,” said Sancho. “Let me 
have a look at your cane, my friend. Itisa 
fine-looking one.” 

“ With pleasure,” said the man, handing his 
cane to Sancho. 

Sancho took it, and looked at it carefully. 
Then he gave it to the young man, saying, 
“ There now, my friend, you have been paid.” 

“How isthat?” cried the young man. “This 
cane is not worth ten pieces of gold.” 

“TI think it is worth more than that,” 

“Sancho Panzareplied. “ Break it andsee for 
yourself.” 

The man broke the stick: and, to the sur- 
prise of all, out fell ten pieces of gold on the 

Moor. 
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All the people were astonished and said to 
one another, “ This Sancho Panza is not such 
a fool after all. How did he find it out?” 

Can you guess? Well, you see Sancho 
Panza had noticed that when the old man 
took the oath, he gave his cane to the young 
man to hold, saying, “I have paid the money 
into his hands,” and quickly took it back 
again. That made Sancho think that the 
money might be in the cane: and he wasright. 


LESSON 10. 


How Habits are formed. 


FATHER.—It is a long way round by the 
road, Jack. Let us see if we can get across 
this field. 

JACK.—Yes, Father, we can. There is a 
little path. 

F.—So there is. Come along! 

J.—Did people make this path, Father? 

F.—They did, and they didn’t. 

J.—What does that mean? 

F.—Well, they did not make a path here 
on purpose, as men make a road; but they 
made it by constantly walking across this 
field. 

J.—I suppose they wore away the grass 
by walking across it over and over again. 

F.—That’s right. And that is just the 
way we form our habits. . 
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J.—How, Father? 

F.—We form a habit by repetition — that 
is, by doing something in the same way over 
and over again. For example, a man who 
has to get up at six o’clock every morning, . 
at last gets into the habit of getting up at 
that time. 

J.—I should not like to have to get up so 
early. 

F.—No, Jack; you are in danger of getting 
into the habit of lying in bed in the morning. 
You were late for breakfast this morning 
again, and that is the third time this week. 

J.—Well, it is so cold in the morning now, 
and I feel so sleepy. . 

F.—These are excuses. You must make 
yourself get up at the right time. It is very 
easy to form bad habits, but very hard to 
break them when once they are formed. 

J.—Why is it easy to get into bad habits, 
and hard to form good habits, Father? 

F.—Bad habits come from always doing 
the thing that is easiest at the moment. It 
takes an effort to jump out of bed early on 
a cold morning; it is easier to lie in bed and 
sleep alittle longer. You do the easy thing, 
and get intoa lazy habit. It takes an effort 
to wash your hands and face regularly, and 
keep your ‘clothes tidy; you do the easier 
thing, and get into the bad habits of dirtiness 
and untidiness. 
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J.—Isn’t it always hard to get up early, 
and keep yourself clean and tidy? 

F.—No. At first it is hard; but if you go 
on until you form a habit, it becomes easy. 
An early riser does not like lying about in 
bed in the morning; and a man who has got 
into the habit of keeping himself clean and 
neat, is really unhappy if his hands and 
face are dirty, and his clothes soiled and 
untidy. 

J.—But how can you get into the habit 
of doing these things? 

F.—Well, how was this path made? 

J.—By people walking to and fro across 
this field over and over again. 

F.—Yes; by repetition. Force yourself 
to wash thoroughly every morning, and 
brush your clothes and fold them up neatly 
when you go to bed at night. Do it day 
after day, and week after week. The more 
often you do it, the easier it will become, 
until it becomes a habit. Then it will be 
hard not to do it. 

J.—Well, Father, I am still quite young. 
It will be easy to give up my bad habits when 
I grow up. 

F.—There you are all wrong, Jack. It is 
when you are young that you form habits, 
bad or good. It is very hard to change them 
when you are older. A habit grows strong 
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and hard like the branch of a tree. When 
the tree is young, you can bend the branch 
any way you like; but when it is old, you 
cannot bend it or even break it. And re- 
meinber, if you are not trying hard to form 
good habits, you will be forming bad habits 
without knowing it. 

J.—Well, I will try, Father. 

F.—That’s right. You must now form 
such habits as punctuality—that is, doing 
things at the right time; industry — that is, 
working hard at whatever you have to do; 
truthfulness; cleanliness; and good be- 
haviour. If you don’t, you will grow up to 
be unpunctual, lazy, untruthful, dirty, and 
ill-mannered. For, remember, character is 
a bundle of habits. 

J.—What does that mean? 

F.—It means that the habits a man gets 
into go to form his character. Bad habits 
make a bad man; good habits make a good 
man. 


LESSON 11. 


The Village Blacksmith. 


[The subject of the poem is the dignity of honest 
manual labour; and it gives a fine description of an 
upright, sober, industrious working-man who takes a 
pride in his work. ] 
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Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands, 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 
_For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice — 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice, 


“Jt-sounds to him:like her mother’s voice 
Singing in Paradise! 
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He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling,— rejoicing,— sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


’ Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 
H. W. LONGFELLOW 


LESSON 12. 


Damocles and the Sword. 


Once upon atime a king called Dionysius 
ruled over the island of Sicily. He was in 
some ways a good ruler; but he was very strict, 
and wasnot loved by his people. Many hated 
him, so that his life was always in danger. 

But some of his nobles always praised him, 
whatever he did, to get his favour; and one 
of them, called Damocles, was constantly 
flattering him. 
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“What a great thing it is to be a king!” he 
would say. “But the grandest thing of all 
would be to be a king like you, Your Majesty 
—a king that is so wise, so just, so great, and 
so happy. There is no king like you, and 
no one can be as happy as you are.” 

He was always talking like this, until the 
king got tired of hearing him. 

“This man wearies me with his foolish 
flattery,” he said to himself. “I will teach 
him a lesson.” 

So one day, when Damocles was talking in 
his usual style, the King’said to him: “ As you 
think it is so grand to be a king, you shall 
know what it really feels like to beone. To- 
morrow I am giving a feast to my nobles; 
and you shall take my place, sit in my seat, 
wear my crown, and be king instead of me 
for a few, hours.” 

Damocles was very pleased, and said, 
“What great favour your Majesty shows me!” 

The next day Damocles, dressed in the 
royal robes, took his place as king at the head 
of the feast. He was very proud when the 
other nobles bowed before him. He felt 
every inch a king. 

“It is indeed grand to be a king,” he 
thought. “To wear these robes, to be served 
first with the best dishes, to be above every 


one else— what happiness!” 
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Just then he happened to look up, and he 
saw something that made his heart stand still 
with fear. Just above his head was a sharp 
sword hanging point downwards: and it hung 
by asingle long hair! Hesat staring at it in 
horror; for he knew that at any moment the 
hair might break, and then the sword would 
fall right on his head and kill him. 

All his pleasure was spoilt. He was so 
afraid of the dreadful sword hanging over 
his head, that he could not eat or drink, nor 
talk to his guests, He dared not move, but 
had to sit there in an agony of fear until the 
feast was over. Then, with a great sigh of 
relief, he crept down from his high seat, a 
sadder and a wiser man. 

“How did you like being a king?” asked 
Dionysius. 

“ Not at all,” answered Damocles, “if that 
is being a king.” 

“You will not talk foolishly any more of 
wanting to bea king, I think,” said Dionysius. 
“You can understand now what it feels like 
to be a king whose life is always in danger. 
That is my position; and I think I bear it 
better than you did.” 

So “the sword of Damocles” has passed 
into a proverb; and when a man is in danger 
of some sudden misfortune, we say —“ The 
sword of Damocles is hanging over his head.” 
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KING DIONYSIUS.—So, Damocles, you 
think I must be happy because I am a king. 

DAMOCLES.— Yes, your Majesty. 

DIONYSIUS.—Why ? 

DAMOCLES.—Because a king has wealth 
and power, and can do what he likes. 

DIONYSIUS.—You know nothing about it, 
Damocles. To show you what being a king 
is like, you shall be king for one night. To- 
night you shall wear my robes and crown and 
sit in my seat at the feast I am giving to my 
nobles. - 

DAMOCLES.—What great favour your 
Majesty shows me. 

[ At the feast. ] 

DAMOCLES.—( Seated as king at the head of 
the table.) Itisindeed grand tobeaking! To 
wear these robes, to be served first with the 
best dishes, to be above every one else— what 
happiness! 

A LORD.—Your Majesty, do you see what 
hangs above your head ? 

DAMOCLES.—What? A_ sword— point 
downwards! 

LORD.—Yes; and it hangs by a thread. 

DAMOCLES.—My God! I dare not move. 
If it falls, 1 am a dead man. 

LORD.—You cannot go till the feast is over. 

DAMOCLES.—The feast is all spoilt for me. 
How can I eat with death hanging over my 
head ? 
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{ Later. ] 
DIONYSIUS.—Well, Damocles, how did you 
like being king? 
DAMOCLES.—Not at all. It was horrible! 
DIONYSIUS.—Now you can understand 
what it feels like to be a king, like me, whose 
life is always in danger. 


LESSON 13. 


Robinson Crusoe. 


“The Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe” is now an old book, for it was 
written more than two hundred years ago; 
and yet it is still one of the most popular of 
boys’ books, and one that is still read and 
prized by grown-up people too. It waswritten 
by Daniel Defoe in the year 1719, and at once 
became very popular. The story was pro- 
bably suggested to the author by the real 
adventures of a sailor called Alexander 
Selkirk, who had come back to England a 
little time before, after living for five years 
alone on a rocky island in the Pacific Ocean, 
called Juan Fernandez. He had had a quarrel 
with his Captain, who punished him by put- 
ting him ashore on this desert island and 
leaving him tohis fate. All he was allowed 
to keep with him was a sea-chest, some 
clothes, a gun with powder and bullets, a few 
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pounds of tobacco, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, 
and a few other books. He built himself a 
hut on the island, fed on fish and animals 
which heshot or caught, and after some time 
collected a flock of goats which gave him 
milk and meat. He was rescued at last bya 
passing ship, in which he returned to Eng- 
land. But he said that, except for the lack 
of human company, he had been happier on 
his island than at any other time of his life. 
Hisstory maderather a stirin England and 
suggested to Defoe his famous romance. 
But, whereas Selkirk was a real man and his 
adventure on Juan Fernandez was a fact, 
Robinson Crusoe and his adventures were 
the creation of Daniel Defoe’s imagination. 
But Defoe tells the story (or rather makes 
Robinson Crusoe tell it ) so cleverly that you 
feel, as you read it, that the incidents must 
have really happened. Defoe does this by 
carefully detailing in a matter-of-fact way 
all that Crusoe is supposed to have done. 
In the book, Robinson Crusoe himself tells 
the story of his life. He was born in York in 
England, and though his father and mother 
were good and loving parents, he grew up a 
wild unruly lad, and at last broke their hearts 
by running away to sea. After many 
exciting adventures, and being captured by 
Moorish pirates and sold as a slave, he made 
his way to Brazil, in South America, where 
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he settled down and prospered as a planter. 
But after several years, the restless spirit 
which had driven him from home, and which, 
he said, was always his curse, seized him 
again, and he set off on a business voyage, 
leaving his plantation in the care of a fellow- 
planter. 

He again met with misfortunes, for his 
ship was wrecked on a desert island and all 
on board were drowned buthe. As this island 
was far away from the usual sailing routes, he 
remained there alone for twenty-five years, 
when at last he was taken off by a passing ship. 

At first Crusoe gave himself up to despair, 
and spent his time looking out for ships, to 
rescue him ; but when he found this was hope- 
less, he settled down and tried to make the 
best of his solitary and unhappy condition. 
And the charm and interest of the book lie 
in the realistic description of the clever way 
in which he managed to establish a home in 
that lonely spot. He got a lot of useful things 
out of the ship before it became a total 
wreck, which enabled him to build himself a 
house, and make rough tables and chairs and 
other pieces of furniture. He learnt to 
make earthenware pots out of clay, tamed 
goats and kept a flock for milk, grew corn 
and made bread, and in many clever ways 
kept himself alive and made himself com- 
fortable. 
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He had exciting adventures with cannibals, 
and saved the life of one of their victims, who 
became his faithful servant, “Man Friday.” 

At last an English ship came to the island, 
the crew of which had mutinied and meant 
to abandon their Captain on what they 
thought was a desert island. But Robinson 
Crusoe was too clever for them, for he helped 
the Captain to subdue the mutineers and 
recover his ship; and Crusoe sailed away 
with him and at last reached England again, 
taking his servant Friday with him. 


LESSON 14. 


The Rules of the Road. 


The general rule of the road is, “ Keep to 
the left.” It is very simple and easy to re- 
member; and if all the drivers of carriages 
and motor-cars always obeyed it, there would 
be very few accidents. Carriages going 
along a road in opposite directions can never 
run into each other if they all keep to their 
left. In the crowded streets of a big town 
this rule must be enforced strictly, or all the 
traffic would soon be in a hopeless muddle ; 
but in these days of rapidcars, the rule must be 
kept eva@g on lonely country roads, where 
there is Wtle traffic. This is the first rule 
then—Keep to the left. 
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The next is that in overtaking a carriage 
or car in front of you, you must pass it 
on the right. The slow moving: car keeps. 
on asit was on the left, and you swerve to the 
right into the middle of the road, pass it, 
and go back again to the left side in front 
of it. Many accidents are caused by forget- 
ting this, and trying to slip past on the left, 
between the other car and the pavement. 
If, when you reach the car in front, you 
cannot move out into the middle of the road 
because cars and carriages are coming the 
other way, you must wait until the road is 
clear. But in no case must you pass on the 
left. So rule number two is, “ Overtake on 
the Right.” . a: 

If the driver of a car wants to cross the 
road, or turn into another road or the gate 
of a bungalow, or turn right round, he must 
hold out his hand in the direction he wants 
to turn, so as to give warning to cars and 
carriages following. Accidents often hap- 
pen because drivers forget this; for if a car 
turns suddenly without warning, a car fol- 
lowing close behind may run into it before 
it can pull up. In the same way, if a driver 
wants to stop, he must hold his hand straight 
up over his head. So rule number three is, 
“ Do not turn or stop, without giving the signal.” 

These are a few simple, but very impor- 
tant, rules of the road, which everyone who 
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_ drives must know and obey. But in large 
towns where there is much traffic in the 
streets, there are many rules, called “ Traffic 
Regulations,” which are strictly enforced by 
the police. Incrowded streets, the policeman 
on duty often has to stop the traffic altoge- 
ther for a few minutes to allow vehicles that 
want tocross the road to get past. And there 
are rules about thespeed at which motor-cars 
can go, and about carrying nee at night, 
and many more. 

Also, there are rules for foot-passengers, 
who in busy towns are not allowed to walk 
on the road, but must keep to the pavements. 
And it is simply common sense and part 
of the law of “safety first!” that a foot- 
passenger should look up and down a street 
before he crosses it, and keep his eyes and 
ears open as he crosses it, to save himself 
from being run over. 


LESSON 15. 


Solomon and the Bees. 


Everyone has heard of Solomon, the King 
of the Jews, who was famous all the world 
over for his wealth and magnificence, and 
especially for his wisdom. The fame of his 
great wisdom reached the ears of the Queen 
of Sheba, who was herself a woman of great 
wisdom as well as beauty. She became so 
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interested in all she heard, that she made a 
long journey from Sheba and came to Jeru- 
salem to see King Solomon’s magnificence 
and to test his wisdom. She came in great 
pomp and brought rich presents with her, 
and Solomon gave her a royal welcome. 

The Queen of Sheba had been told that 
Solomon was wonderfully clever in reading 
riddles and solving problems. It was said 
that nothing was secret from him, and that 
he could detect the cleverest disguises and 
solve the most difficult questions. Soshe was 
determined to test his wisdom, to see if all 
these stories were true. 

One day, when Solomon was sitting on his 
throne surrounded by his court, she came in 
with two garlands of beautiful flowers, hold- 
ing one in each hand. Standing at a little 
distance from the King, she held these up, 
and said : 

“ One of the garlands is made of artificial 
flowers, and one of real flowers. Tell me 
which is the true and which the false.” 

King Solomon gazed at the garlands, but 
remained silent. Andall the courtiers looked 
and looked ; but so perfect were the artificial 
flowers, that none of them could tell which 
were false and which were real. In fact, the 
two garlands looked exactly alike. 

The Queen of Sheba was very pleased that 
her trick so puzzled the King. 
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“Come!” she cried, “surely such a wise 
man as Solomon should not be puzzled by a 
simpletrick like this. Tell me which are the 
real flowers and which the false.” 

Still Solomon remained silent. Evidently 
even he, with all his wisdom, could not tell 
the false from the true. And the Queen of 
Sheba was beginning to feel that she had set 
the wise king a problem which he could not 
solve. . 

But suddenly Solomon looked up and said, 
“Open the window!” The courtiers were 
puzzled ; but the servants at once obeyed the 
King’s command, and flung the window 
open. 

At once some bees flew in from the garden 
outside and began to buzz around the hall. 
Solomon had noticed them outside the win- 
dow, visiting the garden roses. The bees 
were soon buzzing around the Queen, who 
still stood with the garlands in her hands; 
and they all clustered about the garland in 
her right hand, but never went near the one 
in her left. 

Then Solomon said, “ The flowers in your 
right hand, O Queen, are real, and those in 
your left hand are only artificial.” 

The Queen of Sheba was deeply impressed 
with Solomon’s wisdom; and, when she re- 
turned to her own country, she published the 
fame of it all abroad. 
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Solomon and the Bees. 


When Solomon was reigning in his glory, 
Unto his throne the Queen of Sheba came — 
(So in the Talmud you may read the story )— 
Drawn by the magic of the monarch’s fame, 
To see the splendours of his court, and bring’ 
Some fitting tribute to the mighty King. 


Nor this alone: much had her Highness heard 
What flowers of learning graced the royal speech, 

What gems of wisdom dropped with every word, 
What wholesome lessons he was wont to teach 

In pleasing proverbs; and she wished, in: sooth, 

To know if: Rumour spoke the ‘simple truth! ii. 


Besides, the ‘Queen had heard (which piqued her most) 
How through the deepest riddles he could spy; 
How all the curious arts that women boast 
Were quite transparent to his piercing eye; 
And so the Queen had come —a royal guest — 
To put the sage’s cunning to the test. 


And straight she held before the monarch’s view, 
In either hand, a radiant wreath of flowers ; 
The one, bedecked with every charming hue, 
Was newly culled from Nature’s choicest bowers; 
The other, no Jess fair in every part, 
Was the rare product of divinest Art. 


‘Which is the true, and which the false?’ she said. 
Great Solomon was silent. All amazed, 

Each wondering courtier shook his puzzled head; 
While at the garlands long the monarch gazed, 

As one who sees a miracle, and fain, 

For very rapture, ne’er would speak again. 
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‘Which is the true?’ once more the woman asked, 
Pleased at the fond amazement of the King; 

‘So wise a head should not be hardly tasked, 
Most learned Liege, with such a trivial thing!’ 

But still the sage was silent; it was plain 

A deepening doubt perplexed the royal brain. 


While thus he pondered presently he sees, 
Hard by the casement — so the story goes — 
A little band of busy, bustling bees, 
Hunting for honey in a withered rose. 
The monarch smiled, and raised his royal head; 
‘Open the window !’—that was all he said. 


The window opened at the King’s command; 
Within the rooms the eager insects flew, 
And sought the flowers in Sheba’s dexter hand! 
And so the King and all the courtiers knew 
That wreath was nature’s: and the baffled, Queen 
Returned to tell the wonders she had seen, 
J. G. SAXE » 


LESSON 17%. 


The Arabian Nights. 


“The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
or “ The Thousand and One Nights,” as the 
book is sometimes called, is a very old col- 
lection of Eastern tales of wonder and magic. 
These tales were supposed to have been told 
in this manner. A certain Sultan, it is said, 
was in the unpleasant habit of marrying a 
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new bride every day and killing her the next 
morning. But one of them, the Princess 
Scheherazade, saved her life in the following 
clever way. She was a great story-teller; 
and on the marriage night she began telling 
the Sultan a wonderful fairy tale, which 
interested him so much that, as it could not 
be finished that night, he spared his wife’s 
life one day so that she might finish it the 
night following. Thenext night she finished 
that tale and began another one, even more 
wonderful; and her life was spared again 
so that she might complete the tale the next 
night. She went on charming her lord and 
master for a thousand and one nights; by 
which time he had become so fond of her 
that he gave up all idea of having her killed. 

This, however, is as much a fairy tale as 
the stories of “The Arabian Nights” them- 
selves. Asa matter of fact, the tales are very 
old and come from different lands. They 
are full of the romance of the East. As they 
deal with magic, jinns, dragons, enchanters 
and wizards, they are of course mere fairy 
stories; but they give a wonderful picture of 
Eastern manners and customs in theold days, 
and are full of humour and amusing human 
characters. Of course they are not all equally 
good ; but some of them are the favourites of 
children of all lands. 


eK ae Sy 
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Perhaps the best known is the story of 
Aladdin and the WonderfulLamp. Aladdin 
was a poor boy, who found in an ancient 
tomb an old lamp, which he proudly took 
home. But he did not know what a treasure 
he had found until he began to polish the 
lamp. As soon as he began rubbing it, a 
terrible jinn appeared, who, when Aladdin 
had got over his fright, told him that he was 
the slave of the lamp, bound to do anything 
his lord and master (that is, whoever possess- 

-ed the lamp) wanted. Whenever Aladdin 
wished for anything, he was simply to rub 
the lamp and the jinn would appear to carry 
out his wishes. The jinn was as good as his 
word, for he supplied Aladdin with bound- 
less wealth, built him splendid palaces in a 
moment, married him to a king’s daughter, 
and made him a prince. 

Another very popular story is that of Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves. Ali Baba was 
a poor man; and one day when he was in 
the jungle with his donkey gathering wood, 
he found a cave in the rocks, which was 
closed by a strong door. While he was 
trying to open this, a band of robbers came 
up, and Ali Baba hid behind some bushes 
and watched. When the robber-chief came 
to the door, he said twa magic words, “Open 
Sesame!” and the door at once opened, and 
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the robbers went inside. Presently they came 
out again, and the leader closed the door 
again with the magic words, “Shut Sesame!” 
When the robbers had gone, Ali Baba, full 
of curiosity, came out of his hiding-place 
and went back to the door and said the same 
magic words the robber-chief had used — 
“Open Sesame!” The door opened as be- 
fore, and Ali Baba went in and found the 
cave full of loot taken by the robbers—gold 
and silver and jewels. He filled a sack with 
as much of this wealth as his donkey could 
carry, and went homearich man. The rest 
of the story tells of the efforts made by the 
robbers to discover the man who had found 
out the secret of their cave and to take ven- 
-geance on him, and of the clever way in 
which Ali Baba’s maid-servant thwarted 
their designs and saved her master’s life. 

Altogether “The Arabian Nights” pro- 
vides amusing and exciting reading for 
those who like fairy tales and stories of won- 
der and magic. 


LESSON 18. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Ty. 
Many years ago the German town of 
Hamelin suffered from a terrible plague of 
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rats. Where they came from, no one knew; 
but there were millions of them. They de- 
voured the corn in the barns and ate up the 
food in the houses, and were so many and so 
bold that even the cats and dogs were afraid 
of them. The people caught thousands in 
traps and drowned them and poisoned thou- 
sands more; but there seemed to be just as 
many left,and the good folk were threatened 
with famine. 

At last the people, desperate and angry, 
went in a deputation to the Town Hall to 
give the Mayor and the Aldermen a piece 
of their minds. Their spokesman expressed 
their feelings when he said :— 

“Mr. Mayor, what is the use of you and 
your Aldermen? You sit there doing no- 
thing while we are being driven out of house 
and home by rats. Do you think we elected 
you, and bought you fine gowns of ermine, 
to sit at ease while we starve? Rouse your- 
selves up, and rack your brains to find a cure 
for this plague. If you don’t, we'll turn you 
out of office, and elect men who can and will 
do something.” 

And the crowd shouted angrily, “Turn 
them out! Turn them out!” 

The Mayor and the Aldermen were very 
frightened; and at once called a council to 
discuss what should be done. But though 
they talked a lot, nothing came of it. While 
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they were talking there came a knock at the 
door of the Council Chamber, which startled 
them all. 

“Who is that?” cried the Mayor. “Come 
in ! ”? 

The door opened and a very strange-look- 
ing man walked in. He was tall and thin, 
and wore a queer long coat, half red and 
half yellow, down to his feet. Round his 
neck-was a yellow and red scarf, from which 
hung a pipe. His hair was long, his face 
was clean-shaven, and his eyes were blue 
and twinkling. 

“Who are you?” cried the Mayor; “and 
what do you want?” 

“May it please your Honours,” said the 
stranger, with a curious smile, “I am able 
by means of a secret charm to draw all 
creatures after me. I use my power chiefly 
to rid places of harmful vermin, such as 
snakes and scorpions, rats and mice. People 
call me the Pied Piper. Only recently I 
freed the Cham of Tartary from a plague 
of gnats. And if you pay me a thousand 
guilders, I will rid your town of rats in a 
few hours.” 

“A thousand?” cried the Mayor and his 
Aldermen. ‘ My dear man, we will give you 
fifty thousand if you will doit.” = » 

The Pied Piper bowed, and left the room, 
and went out into the town. There he put 
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his pipe to his lips, and began to play a 
strange little tune as he walked slowly down 
the street. At once there was a sound of 
pattering and scampering and squeaking in 
all the houses, and in a few seconds swarms 
of rats came tumbling out of the doors on 
both sides of the street, and began following 
the Piper as he walked. Big rats, little rats, 
fat rats, thin rats, brown rats, black rats, 
grey rats, old rats and young rats—they 
came by the thousand. And as the Piper 
marched on playing his magic pipe through 
every street, the numbers increased till he 
was followed out of the town by an army of 
millions of scrambling, jumping, running, 
squeaking rats. All the people gazed out of 
their windows, or followed behind, in dumb 
astonishment. 

The Piper marched on playing until he 
came to the river Weser, into which the 
whole army of rats plunged, and were drown- 
ed: all except one which managed to swim 
to the other side, and carried the news of the 
dreadful slaughter to Rat-land. He told the 
rats there of the strange fascination that the 
music of the magic pipe had on him —that it 
made him see visions of all the things he 
loved most to eat, and that he could not help 
following the Piper wherever he went. 
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Into the street the Piper stept, 
Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled 
Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the Piper for their lives, 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished 


— Save one....... 
LESSON 19. 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
II. 


The rats were all gone. Not one was left 
alive in Hamelin. And when the people 
realised it, they went fairly mad with joy. 

4. A, E. R.—Iv. 
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They cheered and embraced one another in 
the streets, they shouted and danced, and 
laughed and cried. All the church bells 
were set ringing, as they are at the news of 
a great victory. 

When they had calmed down a little, the 
Mayor got up in the market-place and made 
a speech, in which he took to himself all the 
credit for the wonderful deliverance; and 
then he gave orders that the carpenters and 
builders should get to work to block up all 
the rat-holes. But while he was speaking, 
the Pied Piper, whom all seemed to have 
forgotten, walked into the market-place, 
and came right up to the Mayor, who stop- 
ped in the middle of his speech. 

“ What you order is wise, Mr. Mayor,” said 
the Pied Piper, with that curious smile of 
his, “but first of all, if you please, pay me 
my thousand guilders.” . 

At this the Mayor and the Aldermen 
looked rather blue; for a thousand guilders 
wasa bigsumof money. So the Mayorsaid: 

“My dear fellow, of course we are very 
grateful to you for your services to the town, 
and we shall certainly give you something. 
But as for paying a thousand guilders, that 
is ridiculous. If such a sum was mentioned, 
it was only ajoke. Come, my dear man, take 
fifty guilders and call it a bargain!” > 
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But the Pied Piper was no longer smiling. 
His face looked stern. 

“No trifling! Mr. Mayor,” he said. “The 
bargain was a thousand guilders, and you 
agreed to it. These were my terms, and I 
will not take a penny less. I amina hurry, 
as I have other jobs to do, and can’t wait. 
So pay me my fee now, Mr. Mayor, or you 
will suffer something worse than a plague 
of rats.” 

“What!” shouted the Mayor in a rage, 
“do you dare to threaten me—you lazy 
vagabond with your silly pipe and absurd 
clothes? Do your worst, and blow your 
pipe till you burst!” 

The Pied Piper turned away without a 
word, and walked down the street; and once 
more began to play his magic pipe. This 
time he played a very sweet tune; and 
he had not played long, before all the child- 
ren came running from the market-place 
and out of the houses to hear. The Piper 
walked on playing, and behind came run- 
ning and dancing, laughing and chattering 
and clapping their little hands, all the 
little boys and girls of Hamelin. Their 
fathers and mothers called to them to 
come back, but the children took no 
notice. They ran after them, pleaded with 
them, and tried to pull them back; but the 
children did not seem to hear or see them. 
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The Mayor andthe Aldermen stood still as 
if turned to blocks of stone with utter 
astonishment. And when the Piper led the 
crowd of laughing children towards the 
Weser, they turned cold with horror. But 
he did not take them into the river, but turn- 
ing west, led them along the river bank until 
they came to Koppelberg Hill. All the 
people heaved a sigh of relief, because they 
thought the children could never climb the 
hill and they could catch them there. But 
suddenly the side of the hill opened, like a 
door, and revealed a great dark cave; and 
into this the Pied Piper marched with the 
crowd of children. But as the parents 
rushed forward to follow, the mountain 
closed again, with all the children inside, 
and the people of Hamelin shut out. Allthe 
children,saveone! Shewasa poor little crip- 
ple, and could not keepup with therest. But 
instead of being glad that she had escaped, 
the child wept as if her heart would break; 
for as long as she heard the music, she said, 
she felt so happy and was sure that her lame 
foot was going to be cured. 

The Pied Piper and the children were 
never seen again. But it is said that in 
Transylvania, the other side of Koppelberg 
Hill, there is a tribe of foreign people, whose 
ancestors are supposed to have come up out 
of the ground thousands of years ago. 
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The moral of the story is, When you make 
a promise, mind you keep it. 


Once more he stept into the street 
And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 
- And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
' Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air ) 
There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 
And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is 
scattering, 
Out came the children running. 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 


The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
Unable to move a step, or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by, 

— Could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Piper’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council’s bosoms beat, 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Right in the way of their sons and daughters! 
However he turned from South to West, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 
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And after him the children pressed ; 
Great was the joy in every breast. 
“ He never can cross that mighty top! 
He’s forced to let the piping drop, 
And we shall see our children stop!” 
When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide, 
As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 
And the Piper advanced and the children followed, 
And when all were in to the very last, 
The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 
Did I say, all? No! One was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way; 
And in after years, if you would blame 

His sadness, he was used to say,— 
“It’s dull in our town since my playmates left! 
I can’t forget that I’m bereft 
Oé all the pleasant sights they see, 
Which the Piper also promised me. 
For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Joining the town and just at hand, 
Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 
And everything was strange and new; 
The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 
And honey-bees had lost their stings, 
And horses were born with eagles’ wings: 
And just as I became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily caiea 
The music stopped, and I stood still, 
And found myself outside the hill, 
Left alone against my will, 
To go now limping as before, 
And never hear of that country more 
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LESSON 20. 


Palissy the Potter. 


If any man can be taken as an example 
of patience, perseverance and courage, it is 
Palissy the Potter, who for sixteen long years 
struggled, in spite of poverty and countless 
difficulties, to win success in his art. 

Bernard Palissy was born near Agen, in 
the south of France, in the year I510. He 
was the son of a poor glass-worker, who 
was too poor to give his son any schooling. 
“T had no other books,” he wrote afterwards, 
“than heaven and earth, which are open to 
all.’ But as a lad, he was eager to learn, 
and not only learnt the art of painting on 
glass, but also drawing, and later reading 
and writing. 

When he was eighteen years old, he set out 
to earn his own living; and for the next ten 
years he was wandering about different parts 
of France, Flanders and Germany, working 
at his trade and doing some land-measuring 
also. When he was twenty-eight, he married, 
and settled down at the small town of Saintes. 
But his work did not bring in enough money 
to support a wife and the children that soon 
came; and so he set to work to learn the 
art of painting and enamelling earthenware, 
which promised to be more profitable. 
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It was then that a simple thing happened 
which fired his ambition and changed the 
whole course of his life. One day he was 
shown a beautiful enamelled china cup of 
Italian make. Atthat time the pottery made 
in France was very rough and crude; and it 
was unglazed. In fact the art of glazing 
earthenware and china, which was known 
to the ancient Egyptians and other people 
of old times, had been lost for centuries. 
It was not until the fifteenth century that 
an Italian sculptor, called Luca Della Robbia, 
rediscovered the lost art. The cup that so 
fired Palissy’s imagination was probably a 
bit of Luca’s work. 

Palissy was filled with a passionate desire 
to make pottery like that. If he could have 
gone to Italy, he might have learnt the secret 
there. But he was very poor, and could not 
leave his wife and children. So he deter- 
mined to find out for himself how to make 
that fine white glaze. 

He began by pounding to powder all the 
substances which he thought could. make a 
glaze, and spreading the mixture on pieces 
of common earthenware pots, which he 
heated in a furnace he made. But all the 
experiments failed. 

For months and years he tried these 
experiments, but was no nearer success. 
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“Thus,” he wrote, “I fooled away several 
years with sorrows and sighs, because I 
could not at all arrive at my intention.” 
‘Meanwhile he was reduced to. great 
poverty. His wife had no sympathy with 


his efforts, and openly said he was mad. 
His children were crying for bread. Sojhe 
had to give up his experiments for a time, 
and go off for nearly a year land-surveying 
for the Government, to earn some money. 
But when he came back, he took up his 
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experiments again with greater enthusiasm 
than ever; and again the result was taore 
and poverty. 

Success did not come until years had passed 
since he began his work. Then, almost at 
the end of his resources, he made his last 
attempt. The potsherds, covered with new 
compounds, were put in the furnace, and 
Palissy sat down to watch. But by the 
time all the fuel he had collected had been 
consumed, the heat was not intense enough 
to melt the enamel. He tore up the garden 
palings, and flung them in the furnace: still 
the enamel would not melt. In desperation, 
he ran into the house, broke up the furniture 
and flung it all in. His wife and children 
rushed down the street, screaming out that 
Palissy had gone mad. He himself was 
worn out with toil, anxiety, watching and 
want of food. But at last success had come. 
When the pots were taken out of furnace 
and cooled, they were covered with a hard, 
smooth, pure white glaze! 

But though he had found the secret of the 
glaze, it took him six more years of struggle, 
amidst poverty, mockery and the reproaches 
of his wife, to perfect himself in his art. 
Then at last he became famous, and his 
beautiful white-glazed pottery became 
the rage. The King of France, Henry III, 
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appointed him Royal Potter, in Paris. But 
his troubles were not over. He was a 
staunch Protestant, and was accused of 
heresy. He was arrested for heresy, and 
died a broken old man of seventy-nine in 
the Bastille prison in 1589. 


LESSON 21. 


The Taj Mahal. 


Shah Jahan, sometimes called “ The Magni- 
ficent,” was the grandson of Akbar the Great, 
and the fifth of the Mogul Emperors of India. 
He was noted for his gorgeous court, and his 
love of display and grand ceremonial. He 
was also a great builder, and many of the 
finest buildings in India were built by him. 
The most beautiful of these is the Taj Mahal, 
which he erected as a memorial of a great love 
and a great sorrow — for it is the tomb of his 
beloved wife, whom he called Mumtaz Mahal, 
or “ The Crown of the Palace.” 

Mumtaz Mahal (or Arjumand Banu, to give 
her real name), was the niece of Nur Jehan, 
the famous queen of the emperor Jehangir. 
She was noted not only for her beauty, but 
also for her unfailing kindness of heart and 
her sympathy with the poorand all in distress. 
Her life as a queen was full of good deeds. 
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She delighted in providing dowries for pen- 
niless brides, supporting poor widows, and 
paying for the education of orphans and the 
children of poor parents. No wonder that 
she was loved not only by her royal husband, 
but also by her husband’s subjects. 


Nineteen years after he had married Mum- 
taz Mahal, Shah Jahan lost her. He was 
crushed with his sorrow, and even thought of 
giving up his throne, and living as a fakir for 
the rest of hisdays. “Empire,” hesaid, “has 
no sweetness; life itself has no relish for me 
now.” No other woman ever tilled the place 
in his heart left empty by Mumtaz Mahal. 
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Though he lived for thirty-five years after 
her death, he never married again. 

It was asan expression of his great love for 
his dead wife, and as a means of soothing his 
poignant grief, that Shah Jahan designed and 
built her tomb, the Taj Mahal. The woman 
whom he loved was to have the most beauti- 
ful tomb thatcould beimagined. The great- 
est architects and builders of the land were 
summoned to design the building. Shah 
Jahanspared neither time nor money, thought 
nor labour, over his work of love. The result 
is the most beautiful building in India, and 
one of the most beautiful in the world. 

The Taj Mahal stands on the banks of the 
river Jumna outside Agra, surrounded by a 
beautiful garden. The tomb stands at one 
end of the garden, overlooking the river, on 
araised platform, at the four corners of which 
rise four graceful minarets of white marble. 
The tomb itself is also of white marble, 
surmounted by a beautiful white dome. The 
marble walls are decorated with wonderful 
carvings, and inlaid with semi-precious 
stones, such as lapis lazuli, amethyst, corne- 
lian, jasper, Jade and turquoise; and the win- 
dows are marvellously carved marblescreens, 
At a distance one is struck by the delicate 
fairy-like beauty of the building; and it isonly 
when one is close to it that one realises its 
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massiveness and size. It looks beautiful in 
all lights; but perhaps most beautiful in the 
tender light of the moon. It is the noblest 
memorial of love and sorrow ever erected. 


LESSON 22. 


The Golden Apples. 


Hercules, the Greek hero, who was noted 
for his great strength, was once sent by a 
king to fetch him some golden apples that 
grew in the Garden of the Hesperides. No 
one knew where this garden was; but every- 
one said that it was guarded by a dreadful 
dragon that never went to sleep. 

Hercules set out and travelled a long way, 
asking many people the way to the garden; 
but none could tell him. At last some fairies 
near a river told him that the only person 
who could direct him was the Old Man 
of the Sea. After a long search, Hercules 
found the Old Man of the Sea fast asleep on 
the seashore. Now Hercules krew that 
he was a tricky fellow; so he gripped him 
firmly by one leg and one arm, and then 
woke him up. “ Tell me,” he said, “which 
is the way to the Garden of the Hesperides.” 

But the Old Man of the Sea could change 
into any shape he liked, and Hercules sud- 
denly found that he was holding a great lion 
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by two legs. He was startled, but did not let 
him go. The next moment, he was wrest- 
ling with asnake; but still he heldon. Then 
the Old Man of the Sea changed himself into 
a river, then a fire, and last a tiger; but 
Hercules still held on. At length the Old 
Man of the Sea gave up the struggle, and 
sulkily told Hercules what he wanted to 
know. 

“You must go towards the setting sun,” 
he said, “ till you see the giant that holds up 
the sky. He can tell you where the garden 
is.” 

So Hercules let him go, and travelled on 
towards the west. At last he came in sight 
of a high mountain, and saw the giant Atlas 
standing on the top, holding the sky upon 
his shoulders. Hercules climbed the moun- 
tain, and as he came near, Atlas roared out, 
“ Who are you, and what do you want?” 

“‘T am Hercules, and I am seeking the Gar- 
den of the Hesperides to get three of the 
golden apples that grow there.” 

The giant laughed, and his laugh was like 
thunder. “ You can never get the golden 
apples, my friend,” he thundered. “But if 
you will hold up the sky for a bit, I will go 
and get them for you.” 

Hercules thanked him for his kindness. 
He stood on the very top of the mountain, 
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and took the sky on hisshoulders from Atlas. 
As soon as Atlas felt the weight off his back, 
he stretched himself and laughed with joy. 
“This is the first holiday I have had for 
thousands of years,” he said. Then he 
strode away, ten miles at each step, and 
went wading across the sea to get the golden 
apples. 

He was not away very long; but it seemed 
like years to Hercules, for the sky was very 
heavy. “Suppose he never comes back at 
all!” said Hercules to himself. 

But at last, to his great relief, he saw 
Atlas coming, with three golden apples in 
his hand. 

“Well,” said Atlas as he came up, “here 
are your apples. You don’t look very com- 
fortable. But you’ll find it easier to hold 
up the sky after a few hundred years’ 
practice. Good-bye!” 

“Stop!” cried Hercules. “You can’t leave 
me like this.” 

“Why not?” said Atlas. “Iam not going 
to be such a fool as to take that burden on 
my back again, when I have once got rid 
of it.” 

Hercules was in a fit; but he knew giants 
were very stupid, so he pretended to agree. 

“All right!” he said, “I will take over 
your job from you. But just hold the sky up 
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for a minute while I fold up my lion’s skin 
into a cushion and put it on my shoulders to 
ease the weight.” 

“T don’t mind doing that,” said the Stupid 
Atlas; and took the sky again upon his 
shoulders. 

“Thank you,” said Hercules, picking up 
the golden apples and walking away. 

The giant roared and bellowed after him, 
but Hercules climbed down the mountain 
and took no notice of him. So he brought 
the golden apples from the Garden of the 
Hesperides to the king. 


LESSON 23. 
The Barber of Baghdad. 


Characters. 


ALI: the barber. 
HASSAN: a wood-cutter. 
The CALIPH. 

Servants of the Caliph. 


SCENE I. 
Place: Ali’s shop. 
Time: Early morning. 
[| Ali sitting in his shop, sharpening razors. | 
HASSAN.—(Passing along the street.) Wood 
to sell! Good wood to sell! 
ALI. Hi! Wood-cutter! 
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HASSAN. (Stopping.) Do you want some 
wood, good barber ? 

ALI. Yes, if it is good, and cheap. 

HASSAN. The best in the country. 

ALI. Very well. I will give you five 
shekels for all the wood on your donkey’s 
back. 

HASSAN. Agreed. I will unload the 
donkey and put the wood here by your door. 
.... Now, that isdone. Give me the money. 

ALI Iwill give you the money when you 
have given me all the wood. 

HASSAN. Solhave. Look! There is not 
a stick left. 

ALI. Then what is this? 

HASSAN. That? That is the donkey’s 
saddle, of course. 

ALI. And it is made of wood, isn’t it? I 
agreed to pay you five shekels for all the 
wood on the donkey’s back. Off withthesaddle! 

HASSAN. You must be joking. Give me 
my money and let me go. 

ALI. Iam not joking, my friend. <A bar- 
gainisa bargain. Notashekel shall you have 
till you have given me the wooden saddle. 

HASSAN. You are a cheat and a thief! 

ALI. What! Youcallmenames? Take 
that—and that—and that—( beating the wood- 
cutter), . 

| Hassan runs away, dragging his donkey be- 
hind him, and leaving the saddlein Alt’shands. } 
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HASSAN. Alas! Alas! Unhappy man that 
Iam! Cheated and beaten! I will go tothe 
Caliph, and get justice done on this thief of 
a barber. 


SCENE II. 


Place: The Caliph’s palace. 
Time: Two hours later. 

[ The Caliph is seated on a rich divan, with 
his attendants about him. | 

ATTENDANT. There is a wood-cutter 
outside who begs leave to see you, my lord. 
He says he has been unjustly treated. 

CALIPH. Let him come in. 

[ Hassan is brought in. | 

CALIPH. What do you want, my poor 
friend? Do not be afraid to speak. 

HASSAN. My lord, I have been beaten and 
cheated, and have come to you for justice. 

CALIPH. If your cause is just, justice you 
shall have. Who hascheated and beaten you? 

HASSAN. Ali,the barber. This morning 
I sold him a load of wood for five shekels; 
but he refused to pay me the money and stole 
my donkey’ssaddle. When I complained he 
beat me. 

CALIPH. But why did he take the saddle? 

HASSAN. Because he said that I had 
agreed to sell him all the wood on the 
donkey’s back for five shekels. 

CALIPH. And was the saddle made of 
wood? 
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' HASSAN. Yes, my lord. 

CALIPH. Ah! I see. He played you a 
trick; but if that was the bargain, he has the 
law on hisside, andcan claim thesaddle. But 
I will see that you get justice. Come nearer 
to me. 

[ The Caliph whispers in his ear. Hassan 
smiles and, bowing to the Caliph, goes out. | 

SCENE IIL. 
Place: Ali’s shop. 
Time: A few days later. 

| Aliis sittingin his shop. Hassancomes up.] 

ALI. I suppose you have come to ask me 
to give you back yoursaddle. Well, you can 
save your breath, whatever fuss you make. 
A bargain is a bargain. 

HASSAN. No, friend Ali, I have not come 
for that. As you say, a bargain is a bargain. 
I was a fool to be so tricked, and deserve to 
suffer for it. I have come to ask if you will 
shave me and my friend, who has come from 
a village. 

ALI. Yes, of course. 

HASSAN. How much will you charge? 

ALI. A shekel for the two. 

HASSAN. Very good. Shave me first. 

[ Ali shaves him.] 

ALI. Now, where is your friend? 

HASSAN. He is standing outside. I will 
go and call him in. 
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[ He goes out and comes back, leading his 
donkey. | 

HASSAN. This is my friend. Shave him. 

ALI. What! Shave a donkey? 

HASSAN. Yes; you agreed to shave my 
friend. 

ALI. May Allah blacken your face! How 
dare you makea fool of me? Away with you, 
before I break every bone in your body. 

| Hassan goes away laughing. | 


SCENE IV. 


Place: The Caliph’s palace. 
Time: Two hours later. 

[ The Caliph is seated as before, and Hassan 
is standing before him.] 

CALIPH. Well, my friend, did you do as I 
told you? . 

HASSAN. Yes, my lord. Ali agreed to 
shave me and my friend for ashekel. He 
shaved me; but when I led in my friend, he 
flew into a rage and drove me away with 
curses. 

CALIPH. Very good. (To an attendant.) 
Send for Alithe barber, and tell him to bring 
allhisrazors withhim. (ToHassan.) Now 
we Shall see justice done. 

[ After a little time, Ali the barber is brought 
in. | 

CALIPH. Are you Ali the barber? 
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ALI. Yes, my lord. 

CALIPH. Did you agree this morning 
to shave this wood-cutter, Hassan, and his 
friend ? . 

ALI. Yes, my lord, I did. 

CALIPH. Then why did you not do as you 
had promised ? . 

ALI. I shaved this wood-cutter; but when 
I told bim to bring in his friend, he brought 
in his donkey. Truly a donkey isa fitting 
friend for such a fool; but I never agreed to 
shave a donkey...... It is impossible! Who 
ever heard of a donkey being shaved? 

CALIPH. And who ever heard of a saddle 
being part of aload of wood? But no more 
words! Take Hassan’s donkey and shave it 
in my presence. 

[ Alihas to obey; and, amid the loudlaughter 
of the whole company, in which the Caliph 
joins, he lathers the donkey with soap, and 
then shaves all its hair off. | 

CALIPH. Now go, barber, and learn not to 
play any more tricks on honest men. 

[Ali rushes away in shame.] 

Come, my honest wood-cutter, here is a 
purse of gold for you, which will buy you 
several fine saddles. 

HASSAN. Othanks, my lord and protector 
of the poor. Who would not live under a 
Caliph that does justice to the poorest? 
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LESSON 24. 


The Fisherman and the Porter. 


A rich nobleman was once entertaining 
a large number of guests. While they 
were sitting at the grand feast which he had 
provided, talking and joking together, the 
host’s steward came into thedining-hall, and, 
bowing low before his master, said : 

“There is a fisherman below, my lord, who 
wants to sell you a very fine fish; in fact, he 
says it is the finest fish that ever swam in the 
sea.” 

“Really!” said the nobleman. “Buy it by 
all means, and give whatever price the man 
asks.” 

“T have already offered him a good price, 
my lord; but the fisherman wil] not take any 
money for it.” 

“ But,” replied the nobleman, “ you said he 
came to sell the fish.” 

“So he did,” said the steward; “ but he says 
that the only price he will take for it isa 
hundred lashes!” 

“ A hundred lashes!” criedthelord. ‘The 
man must be mad. Do you mean to say he 
will give me the fish only on condition I have 
him beaten?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” said the steward. 
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“Good heavens!” cried the nobleman. 
“ This is the strangest bargain I ever heard of. 
My friends,” he continued, turning to his 
guests, “shall we have this man in? There 
is some mystery here, or this fellow must be 
some merry jester.” 

“Yes, yes,” they all cried; “let him be 
brought here, so that we can enjoy the joke.” 

“Go and bring him here,” said the noble- 
man to his steward. 

So the fisherman was brought in before all 
the guests. 

“Now, my good fellow!” said the lord, “I 
am willing to buy your fish. But isit true that 
the only price you will take for it is a good 
thrashing?” 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the fisherman. 
“‘Give me a hundred lashes on my back, and 
you shall have the fish. I will part with it 
on no other terms.” 

“Marvellous!” cried the lord laughing. 
“Well, let this mad fellow havehis way. Let 
one of my servants bring a whip and pay the 
man his price. But he need not whip him 
very hard.” 

All the guests gathered round laughing 
and wondering, while the fisherman bared 
his back, and the servant prepared to give 
him his whipping. When all was ready, the 
servant began laying the whip on; but the 
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fisherman took it very quietly and made no 
protest. Indeed, he seemed to be rather 
amused. At last when he had received fifty 
lashes, he stood up and said to the servant: 

“Stop a minute, please. Before you give 
the other fifty, I have a word to say to your 
master.” 

The nobleman made a sign to the servant 
to stand back, and said to the fisherman: 

“What is it, my friend? Are you going 
to explain this strange joke to us?” 

“Yes, my lord,” said the fisherman. “I 
have a partner in this business; and I think 
it only fair that he should receive his share 
of the price of the fish. We agreed to go 
half and half.” 

“ A partner!” cried the nobleman. “ What 
in the world does the fellow mean?” 

“My partner is your own porter, who is 
standing over there. When I brought my 
fish to the door, your porter refused to let 
me in or tell the steward, unless I promised 
to give him half the amount you paid for the 
fish. I have now had half of the price, and 
he can now take the other half. Let him 
have the other fifty lashes.” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed the lord; and “Ha! 
Ha! Ha!” laughed all the guests. “Truly,” 
cried the lord, when he could for laughing, 
“this is a clever and witty fellow. And what 
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he says is only fair. Let the porter now take 
his share of the price; but, lest he should say 
he has not had his fairshare, let him have one 
hundred lashes instead of fifty.” 

So the servants seized the struggling and 
protesting porter, and held him down till 
he had received a hundred stripes on his 
bare back; while the lord and his guestsstood 
round roaring with laughter. 

When the whipping was over, the noble- 
man said, “So let all rascals suffer who seek 
gain dishonestly.” 

Then he turned to the fisherman and gave 
him a large sum of money, and said, “ Bring 
me a fish every year, and I will pay you the 
same sum.” 

So the fisherman went away satisfied. 


[A rich lord is sitting at dinner with some 
friends. His steward comes into the room. | 

STEWARD.—My lord, a man is outside with 
a fine fish, which he wants to sell. 

LORD.—How much does he want for it? 

S.—He won’t takeany money. Hesaysthe 
only price he will take is a hundred lashes. 

L.—The man must be mad! 

A GUEST.—Let us call the man in. This 
must be some merry joke. 

L.—Steward, bring him in. 

S.—Yes, my lord. 

| The steward brings the fisherman in. | 
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L.—Now, my good fellow, I will buy your 
fish. But is it true that you will sell it only 
for a hundred lashes ? 

FISHERMAN.—Yes, my lord. 

L.—Wonderful! Well, youshall have your 
price. Bring a whip and let him be beaten. 

[ After the fisherman has had fifty lashes, he 
stands up. ] . 

F.—Stop a minute! My lord, I have a 
partner inthis business. Heshould have half 
the price of the fish. 

L.—A partner! Who is he? 

F.—He is your own porter. He would not 
let me sell you my fish unless I promised to 
give him half the price. So let him have 
the other fifty lashes. 

L.—Ha! Ha! Ha! This is a clever and 
.witty fellow. Bring my rascally porter and 
give him a Aundred lashes asa lesson. I will 
give this honest fisherman a good sum of 
money for his fish and for the fun he has 
given us. 


LESSON 25. 


The Charge of the Light Brigade. 


[The famous charge of the Light Brigade, a small 
cavalry force of 673 men, took place at the Battle of 
Balaclava, in the Crimean War, on October 25th, 1854. 
During the battle, Lord Raglan, the Commander-in- 
Chief, sent an order to Lord Lucan, the Commander 
of the Cavalry, which was misunderstood; and the 
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Light Brigade was ordered to charge the Russian forces 
and capture an impregnable position. “Some one had 
blundered,” and all knew it; but Lord Cardigan, the 
Commander of the Light Brigade, obeyed the order 
without hesitation, and they charged, knowing they 
were riding to certain destruction. The Brigade was 
almost wiped out by the Russian guns and only I95 
men answered the roll-call when the charge was over. 
“‘Blundering and loss of temper had thus cost the Eng- 
lish in the course of twenty minutes two-thirds of their 
Light Cavalry.” It wasaterrible mistake; but the glory 
of that wild charge will never fade. Lord Tennyson, 
the great English poet (1809-1892), has given deathless 
fame in this fine poem to the brave soldiers who went 
forward fearlessly in obedience to commands, knowing 
they were going to almost certain death. ] 


I 
Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
“Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!” he said; 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


II 

“Forward, the Light Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismay’d? 
Not tho’ the soldiers knew 

Some one had blunder’d: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


* 
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Il 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 

Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 

Rode the six hundred. 


IV 

Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d as they turn’d in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wonder’d:, 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel’d from the sabre-stroke 

Shatter’d and sunder’d. 
Then they rode back, but not, 

Not the six hundred. 


Vv 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that: was left of them, 


Left of six hundred. 
A. E, RIV. 
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VI 

When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 

All the world wonder’d. 
Honour the charge they made! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred! 

A. TENNYSON 


LESSON 26. 


Safety First! 


“Tt is a well-known fact,” says Robert 
Louis Stevenson, “that an immense propor- 
tion of boat accidents would never happen if 
people held the sheet in their hands instead 
of makingit fast.” The right way to manage 
a sailing-boat is to hold the rope that regu- 
lates the sail ( “sheet” ) in your hand, so that 
if the wind suddenly shifts, you can at once 
loosen or tighten the sail, or change it right 
over. It is easier to tie the rope and leave 
your handsfree; but itis risky todothis. For 
if the wind suddenly veers round, your boat 
may be upset before you have time to untie 
the rope; and then you may be drowned. 

This isan illustration of the fact that many 
serious accidents and deaths are due to lazi- 
ness, carelessness, and want of thought. And 
it is surprising how careless people are in 
very ordinary things. 
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For example, many street accidents in a 
busy town are caused every year by pure 
negligence. You begin to cross a street 
crowded with traffic. Perhaps you arechat- 
ting with a friend, or thinking about some 
bit of business; or you turn round and stop 
in the middle of the traffic. And suddenly 
you are knocked down and run over by a 
passing carriage or motor-car. And yet it 
is a simple thing to look up and down the 
road before you begin to cross, and to keep 
your eyes and ears open and alert till you 
get to the other side. 

If all the drivers of motor-cars and carri- 
ages always kept the rule of the road (to keep 
to the left and overtake on the right), there 
would be very few accidents. But unhappily 
they don’t. Because it is sometimes easier or 
quicker, they drive on the wrong side of the 
road, or try to pass a car going in the same 
direction, on the left; and sooner or later 
there will be an accident, which may result in 
severe injuries or even death. 

Sick people are sometimes poisoned by 
being given the wrong medicine by careless 
nurses. The nurse is ina hurry, or is absent- 
minded, and picks up what she thinks is the 
patient’s medicine and pours out a dose, 
which the patient innocently drinks. But if 
the nurse had taken the trouble to look at 
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the label, she would have seen that the bottle 
contained poison. But she did not; and the 
result is, death due to carelessness. 

‘A man thoughtlessly lights a cigarette 
while the tank of his motor-car is being filled 
with petrol. Result: a terrible explosion, 
the ruin of his car, and perhaps the maiming 
or even death of himself and others. 

You get wet through in the rain; and you 
hang about in your wet clothes, because it is 
too much trouble to go home and change. 
In consequence you take a severe chill; but 
you take no notice of it. Then you go down 
with pneumonia. 

Among many careless things that people 
do, and that often lead to serious conse- 
quences, are :— 

Letting children play with matches. 

Filling oil stoves or lamps when they are 

lighted. 

Throwing away lighted matches, or 

cigarettes. 

Lighting matches in a room where there 

is any escape of gas. 

Throwing banana skins into the streets 

for others to slip on. 

Running across the street in front of a 

motor-car. 

Playing on railway tracks. 

Pointing a gun at any one in fun. 
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Jumping off a train or.a tram when it is 

moving. 

So one might go on, giving example after 
example; but these are enough to show how 
necessary it is to take as one of life’s mottoes, 
“Safety First!” It simply means—Do not 
take unnecessary risks; use your common- 
sense, and avoid the ordinary dangers of life; 
keep your eyes and your ears open, and be 
on the alert; remember that it is not worth 
while to lose your life for the sake of avoid- 
ing a little trouble or attention. Ina word, 
be careful for your own sake and for thesake 
of others. 

But “Safety First!” does not mean that 
you must never run any risks. There are 
times when your own safety is not the most 
important thing. It would be the act of a 
mean coward to say “Safety First!” when a 
fellow-man is drowning whom you might 
save. Also, it is necessary to take risks if 
we are to accomplish anything in life. 
“ Nothing venture, nothing have!” In fact, 
men would never have achieved anything if 
they had not taken risks. But the bravest 
and most adventurous man takes no 
unnecessary and silly risks; and it is against 
unnecessary and silly risks that the motto 
of “Safety First!” is aimed. 
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How the Telephone was invented. 


JACK.— Were you talking to uncle on the 
*phone, Father? 

FATHER.— Yes, Jack. Hesays he is coming 
to tea to-day. 

J.—How can you make uncle hear you, 
Father? 

F.—Well, you see, Jack, there is a wire 
running from our telephone to exchange,— 
thatis, thetelephone office; and thereisa wire 
from uncle’s house to exchange, too. When I 
want to speak to your uncle, I call up ex- 
change, and the clerk there joins our wire to 
uncle’s. 

J.—Yes, I see that. But how does your 
voice run along the wire to uncle, so that he 
can hear it? 

F.—That is rather hard to explain to you, 
Jack. When you are older and have learnt 
something about sound and electricity you 
will understand it better. But I will try to 
tell you how the telephone was invented. 

J.—Who invented it, Father? 

F.—A Scotchman, called Bell— Alexander 
‘Graham Bell. He was born in Edinburgh in 
the year 1847, and he went to live in Canada 
in 1870. 

J.— Was he an engineer? 
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F.—No; he was a teacher of deaf people. 
His father had found out a way of teaching 
the deaf to speak and understand spoken 
words by watching the movements of the 
lips of people when they spoke. Bell was 
very clever as a teacher, and in a few years 
was made a professor in the Boston Univer- 
sity in America. . 

J.—But how did he invent the telephone? 

F.—I will try totell you. In his plans for 
teaching deaf people, Bell tried to make a 
machine to teach the deaf to talk by sight. 
I can’t explain this to you; but to help him 
in his work, a doctor gave him a man’s ear, 

J.—Whatever for? 

F.—-Well, in your ear, Jack, is what is called 
a“drum.” It is called the drum of the ear, 
because it is a piece of skin stretched tight 
right across the ear inside, like the skin of a 
drum. When a sound comes into your ear, 
it beats on this “drum,” and the drum 
shakes, or vibrates. This is what makes you 
hear the sound. 

J.—I see. 

F.—Well, Bell got the idea of the telephone 
from that. He made two thin metal plates, 
or discs, like ear-drums. He joined these by 
a wire carrying an electric current. He 
thought that if you spoke against the disc, 
the sound of your voice would make it shake 
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or vibrate; and the electric current would 
carry those vibrations to the disc at the other 
end of the wire, and make it shake or vibrate 
in the same way. Then a person who had 
his ear against the second disc would hear 
the voice of the person speaking at the other 
end of the wire. 

J.Is that what happens when you 
telephone? 

F.—Something like that. Just look at the 
mouth-piece of this telephone, Jack. Inside 
there is a thin plate or disc. Now look at the 
part you put to your ear, which is called the 
receiver; you can see the little disc inside. 

J.—O yes!so I can. 

F.—Well, those are the ear-drums of the 
telephone. 

J.—Did Bell make a telephone at once? 

F.—No, Jack; ittookalongtime. Hetried 
many ways, and failed over and over again. 
His friends laughed at him, and said he was 
wasting his time and money. But he went 
on trying; and, after about two years, he 
succeeded. 

J.—What happened? 

F.—It was on March 10th, 1876, that his 
telephone talked for the first time. He was 
at one end of the wire in his room, and his 
assistant, a man called Watson, was at the 
other end down in the lower stot¢y, of the 
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house. Suddenly Watson heard the words, 
“Mr. Watson, come here; I want you.” 
Watson dropped his receiver, ran upstairs in 
great excitement, and rushed into Bell’s 
room shouting, “I can hear you! I can hear 
the words!” 

J.—So he had made a telephone? 

F.—Yes. The same year it was shown in 
the exhibition at Philadelphia. The first to 
use it was the Emperor of Brazil. He put 
the receiver to his ear, while Bell spoke at 
the other end of the wire far down the long 
building. Suddenly the Emperor raised his 
head with a look of great surprise, and said, 
“My God! It talks!” 


LESSON 28. 


John Maynard. 


What isahero? “Oh!” yousay, “a hero 
is a brave soldier who wins great battles.” 
Well, many soldiers are heroes; but to be a 
hero a man need not be a soldier, or fight. 
Anyone is a hero who gives his life to save 
others. 
Listen to the story of John Maynard, and 
you will know what a hero is. 

John Maynard was a simple, honest old 
man, who earned his living asa pilot on one 
of the steamers on Lake Erie, a big lake in 
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North America. The ship he worked on was 
called the Ocean Queen, and she used to run 
across the lake between the town of Buffalo 
and. Detroit. 

One bright summer day the Ocean Queen 
was steaming across the lake to Buffalo. 
There were many passengers on board, and 
they were enjoying the lovely weather and 
the sight of the beautiful lake. Old John May- 
nard was at the helm, steering the steamer. 

Suddenly the Captain saw some smoke 
coming up from below. He told the mate to 
go down and see what the matter was. Soon 
the mate came up, and whispered to the Cap- 
tain, “ The ship is on fire, Sir!” 

The Captain turned pale. But he was a 
cool, brave-hearted man,and heat oncecalled 
up all the sailors, and gave them quick orders. 
They were soon busy with the buckets, pour- 
ing water on the fire. 

The dreadful news spread quickly among 
the passengers; and you can think how 
frightened they were. “The ship is on fire!” 
they cried; “the ship is on fire!” 

The Captain told them all to go to the fore- 
part of the ship, while the crew was trying to 
- putoutthefire. But they crowded round the 
pilot, asking, “ How far are we from Buffalo?” 

“Seven miles,” replied John Maynard. 

“ How long shall we take to reach it?” they 
asked again. 
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“We cannot do it under three-quarters of 
an hour,” said John. “Go forward, if you 
would save your lives.” 

Suddenly the flames, asheet of fire, burst up 
from below, with clouds ofsmoke. The pas- 
sengers shouted and screamed in fear, and 
ran to the fore-part of the ship; but John 
Maynard who was hidden in the smoke, stood 
firmly at the wheel. | 


“John Maynard!” shouted the Captain 
through his trumpet. “Are you at the helm?” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir!” answered John Maynard, in 
a clear voice. 

The Captain saw that they could never 
reach Buffalo, and he knew that the steamer 
carried no boats. So the only way, to save 
the lives of the passengers and the crew, was 
to run the ship ashore.at the nearest point. 
So he called again to the pilot: “How does 
she head?” 
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“Southeast-by-east, Sir!” came the answer 
from John Maynard. 

“ Head her south-east, and run her on to 
the shore,” the Captain ordered, 

“ Ay, ay, Sir!” answered Maynard; but his 
voice was feeble. He was in the midst of the 
flames. Fis hair was scorched and one hand 
wasburnt. But he turned the wheel with the 
other hand and his knee. He stuck to his 
post, though he was in great pain, and nearly 
choked with smoke. 

“Can you hold out five minutes more, 
John?” called the Captain. 

“By God’s help, I will,” the Pilot said, in a 
choked voice. 

At last the burning steamer was run upon 
the shore; and every man, woman and child 
was saved. But when they searched for John 
Maynard, he was nowhere to be found. He 
died, burnt to death, just as the ship touched 
the shore. 

John Maynard wasahero. Hedidhisduty 
and stuck to his post tosave the lives of others, 
at the cost of his own life. 


LESSON 29. 


Edison. 
FATHER.—Well, Jack, have you been 
amusing yourself with the gramophone? 
Have you tried the new record I brought 
home? 
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JACK.—Yes, Father. Itisabeauty. Shall 
I nut it on? 

F.— Yes, do......- 

J.—Isn’t it fine? When I shut my eyes, 
it seems like a real man singing. How is it 
done, Father? 

F.—I am afraid I can’t tell you, Jack. It 

is hard to explain. 

‘  J.—Who invented the gramophone, Father? 

F.—An American called Thomas Alva 
Edison, who was born in the year 1847. He 
is the most wonderful inventor of modern 
times, and has invented many other things 
besides the gramophone. He invented the 
electric light, for instance; and you would 
not have had the moving pictures in the 
cinema if it had not. been for him. 

J.—He must have been very clever? 

F.—Yes, indeed. But he began life as a 
very poor boy. At first he started out to 
make a living asa news-boy ona train. But 
even then he was trying all kinds of experi- 
ments, and took his chemicals with him in 
the train. One day when he was working 
with his chemicals, a piece of phosphorous 
fell on the carriage floor, and burst into 
flames. Therailway carriage wasset on fire. 
The conductor on the train was so angry, 
that he struck Edison hard on the head, and 
put him off the train at the next station. 

J.—Was he hurt? 
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F.—Yes; the blows made him deaf for life. 

J.—Deaf! Did not that stop him from 
cane his work? 

F.—No. Edison wasa brave man whon never 
sat down and cried over his difficulties. He 
afterwards said that his deafness was really 
a great help to him in his work. 

J.—How could that be? 

F.—He said that when he worked in a 
telegraph office, he was not bothered by the 
noise made by the other instruments; and he 
improved the telephone, because he had to 
make it so clear that he himself could hear 
it in spite of his deafness. 

J.—What did Edison do after that? 

-F.—He tried various things, but at last 
began to study telegraphy, and earned his 
living as a wandering telegraph operator. At 
last he gota job at sixty dollarsa month with 
the Western Union Telegraph Company at 
the town of Cincinnati. He was so keen at 
his work there, that he often went to the 
office at night and did the work of any man 
who wasabsent. He becamevery clever and 
quick, and this gave him a chance of a rise. 
One night, many of the operators were away, 
and Edison almost alone carried on the work 
of the whole office. Next day the manager 
called him and gave him the place of a first- 
class man, and raised his pay to one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month. 
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J.—How old was he then, Father? 

F.—Onlyalad of eighteen. But his desire 
for knowledge got him into trouble there’ 
again. In hisspare time he was always experi- 
menting with his chemicals, as he did when 
he was a news-boy on the train. One day he 
upset a jar of sulphuric acid, and the acid 
did a lot of damagetotheroom. So he-was 
dismissed. 

J.—What did he do then? 

F.—He invented a way of sending two 
messages over a single telegraph wire at the - 
same time, and went to New York to sell his 
invention. But he had no money, and could 
get no work, and was nearly starving. At last 
he got a job in the Gold Indicator Company. 

J.—What was that? 

F.—I am afraid you would not understand, 
Jack; but its work was to tell business-men 
by telegram the changes in the value of 
money. Edison worked hard and was soon 
trying to improve an instrument called a 
“stock ticker,” which showed the changes of 
prices, received by telegram from all over the 
world, on a moving strip of paper. 

J.—I don’t understand, Father. 

F.—Never mind, Jack. All you need know 
is that Edison invented a much better instru- 
ment. Hismaster wasso pleased with it that 
he bought it from him for forty thousand 
dollars. 
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J.— What a lot! 

F.—Edison was only twenty-two then. 
The money started him on his career as an 
inventor. I have told you so much to show 
what a poor lad who has pluck and persever- 
ance, and loves hard work, can do. Now 
Edison is the most famous inventor in the 
world. 


LESSON 30. 


Habits of Health. 


(A LETTER.) . 
12, Garden Street, 
Bilaspur, 
5th July, 1930. 
My dear Jack, 

Thank you for your welcome letter. Iam 
glad that you are settling down and begin- 
ning to like your school life. I knew. you 
would when you once got used to your new 
surroundings. 

Now I want to havea littleserious talk with 
you about your health. You may think that 
this is a funny thing to talk about, because 
you have always been a strong and healthy 
boy. But you have now left our care at home 
and have begun a new sort of life; and I want 
you to take care that you do not lose the good 
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health you have, by getting into bad habits. 
Good health is a great blessing, and it has a 
great deal to do with our happiness and suc- 
cess in life; but it may easily be lost, if we do 
not take care of it. Now is the time when 
you will be forming habits— good or bad; 
and habits once formed are not easily broken. 
I want you to begin forming good health- 
habits, so that you may keep and improve 
your health, and grow up to be a strong, ener- 
getic and happy man. 

First I will say something about physical 
exercise. When you were here at home, 
playing out of doors all day, I did not have 
to think of this. You were getting plenty of 
exercise in your games. But nowyou will have 
to spend long hours in the day sitting still 
in class-rooms and doing your home-work in 
theevenings. Boys who are using their brains 
and studying hard must have regular open 
air exercise every day to keep their bodies 
fit. You are inclined to be studious and lam 
glad of it; but that isall the more reason that 
you should play games, like football, hockey, 
or cricket and take some form of healthy 
exercise every day. And if you do this, you 
will find you can study much better. For 
exercise not only strengthens the muscles, but 
clears the brain and tunes up the nervous 
system. 
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Talking of outdoor exercise reminds one 
of the importance of fresh air. Be out in the 
open air as much as you can and take deep 
breaths of it into your lungs. The oxygen 
in the air is part of your life and you must 
get plenty of it. Don’t sit in hot stuffy rooms, 
and always sleep with your bed-room win- 
dows open, Summer and Winter. People 
who sleep in close rooms do not get enough 
oxygen into their lungs, and they breathe in 
again that poison gas that they breathe out, 
which is called carbon dioxide. Such people 
in the end often suffer from weak or even 
diseased lungs. So form the fresh-air habit 
when you are young, my boy. 

Now about food. I hope they give you 
plenty of plain, wholesome food in theschool. 
If so, be content with that. But I know that 
schoolboys are fond of spending their money 
on sweets and cakes and all sorts of indiges- 
tible things. A little of such dainties will not 
do you much harm, but a lot will. If you are 
always eating a lot of sweet or greasy things, 
you will lose your taste for plain wholesome 
food, and lay the foundation of indigestion, 
which will mean ill health. You know that 
when men go into training for a boat-race, or 
any other form of sport, they have to be very 
strict about what they eat, and cannot touch 
cakesandrichfoods. That shows that these 
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things are not good for you. And be careful 
about how much you eat. You must have 
enough to make you strong and active — but 
eating too much is as bad as eating too little. 
Don’t overload your stomach even with plain 
and simple food. You should never feel 
“full” after a meal. It is better to leave the 
table feeling still a wee bit hungry. 

Don’t be afraid of hard work. If you want 
to get on, you must study hard and study 
regularly. Regular methodical study, so 
long as it is varied by regular open air exer- 
cise, never hurt any man. But you must have 
also regular times of rest, when both brain 
and muscles can relax, and be refreshed in 
sleep. Mind you get enough sleep. A grow- 
ing boy like you should have at least eight 
hours sound sleep every night. Get to bed 
early, and get up early when the morning is 
at its freshest. 

Another thing—don’t be afraid of soap 
and water. You can’t keep healthy if you 
don’t keep your skin healthy; and you can’t 
keep your skin healthy unless you have re- 
gular baths. Besides frequent washing of 
hands and face, you should have a cold bath 
or a rub-down every morning, and a hot bath 
at least once a week. Form the soap-and- 
water habit while you are young. And don’t 
forget to use your tooth-brush every day. If 
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you don’t, you’ll get bad teeth, which will 
cause you no end of trouble. 
_ Lastly, I want to warn you, Jack, against 
certain bad habits which boys sometimes get 

into inschool, and which in the end may ruin 
theirhealth. Oneissmoking. Idon’t think 
that smoking in moderation hurts a grown 
man; but it certainly is not a good thing for 
boys. I don’t suppose you will have any 
temptations to drink, but if you do, resist 
them. And certain boys may try to fill your 
mind with dirty thoughts and teach you 
filthy habits. Avoid them as you would avoid 
poison. Such habits, once formed, are very 
hard to break, and will ruin your health. 
Keep your mind pure, my boy, at all costs. 

So remember, Jack, to form the following 
health-habits—the work-habit, the soap-and- 
water habit, the fresh-air habit, the sound- 
sleep habit, and the clean-mind habit. 

Now I must bring my long letter to a close. 

With love and best wishes from 
Your loving FATHER 


LESSON 31. 


Rain in Summer. 


[In this poem Longfellow catches and conveys to us 
all the refreshment a shower of rain brings to a hot, 
‘dried up and dusty countryside in the Summer. One 
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can almost hear the rain drumming on the roofs and 
pattering on the window-panes, and smell the cool,. 
fresh, damp breeze, and see the thirsty fields drinking 
up the welcome water. The rain brings relief to the 
sick man in his hot room, gives endless fun to the 
schoolboys, relief to the toiling oxen, satisfaction to the 
farmer, and joy to all. ] 


How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout !! 


Across the window-pane 

It pours and pours; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain! 


The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 


From the neighbouring school 
Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion ; 
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And down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 
Engulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 


In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
- Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain, 
How welcome is the rain! 


In the furrowed land * 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand; 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 
With their dilated nostrils spread. 
They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapours that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word, 


Near at hand, 
From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 
His pastures and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 
To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 
He counts it as no sin 
That he sees therein 
Only his own thrift and gain. 
H. W. LONGFELLOW 
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LESSON 32. 


The Emperor and the Major. 


In the days when Alexander II. was 
Emperor of Russia, there lived in a small 
town in Western Russia a certain Major, 
who was well known in the neighbourhood 
for his pompous style and rude manners. He 
‘despised men who were not in the army, and 
was very overbearing to his inferiorsin rank. 

One day he was standing dressed in the 
uniform outside his house, smoking his pipe. 
Presently a man wearing a soldier’s cloak 
came along the road, who stopped and said 
to the Major, “My friend, can you tell me 
the way to Kalouga?” . 

“Tothe right!” snapped the Major, scarcely 
taking his pipe out of his mouth, and glaring 
at the man as if astonished that an ordinary 
soldier should dare speak to him. 

“T think you have forgotten something,” 
said the stranger. 

“What do you mean?” shouted the Major. 

“May I ask you,” continued the stranger, 
“what is your rank in the army!” 

“ Guess,” the Major replied roughly. 

“ Lieutenant ?” asked the stranger. 

“Up!” snapped the Major. 

“ Captain, then?” the stranger said. 

“Up!” said the Major. 
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“You must be a Major then?” said the 
Stranger. 

“You have it!” proudly replied the Major. 

The stranger smiled and made a low bow. 

“And now, my man,” said the Major, “it 
is my turn. Pray, what are you?” 

“Guess,” said the stranger. 

“ Lieutenant ?” asked the Major. 

rT Up 1”? 

“ Captain?” 

“ Higher.” 

66 Major ?” 

“ Higher.” 

“Colonel, then?” went on the astonished 
Major. 

“Higher still,” said the stranger. 

The Major took his pipe out of his mouth, 
and began to look serious. 

“The next rank is General,” he said 
doubtfully. 

“ Higher still,” said the stranger smiling. 

The Major began to look frightened, and, 
saluting, said, “ Your Excellency must be a 
Field-Marshal!” 

“Try again! my friend,” said the stranger. 

The Major turned pale. All his pompous 
and off-hand manner had disappeared, and, 
staring anxiously at the stranger, he faltered, 
“Tt cannot be His Imperial Majesty! ” 
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“Now you have got it,” said Alexander; 
for the stranger was indeed the Emperor of 
Russia, who was travelling in those parts in 
disguise. 

The poor Major dropped his pipe, and fall- 
ing on his knees cried, “ Pardon me, your 
Majesty, pardon me!” 

“What is there to pardon?” said the 
Emperor coldly. “Iasked you the way, and 
you told me; for which you have my thanks.” 
And he walked on, leaving the Major in a 
state of collapse. 

But the Major learnt the difference between 
a real gentleman and a boor who pretends to 
be one. And whenever afterwards he was 
tempted to behave pompously and rudely to 
those below him in rank, he remembered with 
shame the way in which he had unwittingly 
treated his Emperor. 


LESSON 33. 


Akbar. 


Akbar, the son of Humayun, was the 
grandson of that great adventurer, Babar, 
who founded the Mogul Empire in India. 
He was in many ways like his famous grand- 
father. Like him he was physically very 
strong and active, a lover of fighting and 
manly sports, a great leader of men and a 
lover of adventures. But he wasa greater man 
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than Babar, with agenius for government and 
organization that his grandfather never had. 

Akbar had an adventurous childhood. He 
was born in 1542 in the Sind desert, when his 
father, Humayun, was a fugitive. He was 
taken prisoner by his uncle before he was a 
year old, and was twice recovered by his father 
and twice again captured by his uncle before 
he wasnine. Infact he was brought upinthe 
midst of fighting and danger and wasa soldier 
before he was thirteen years old, when he 
found himself a king. 

His father, Humayun, had recovered his 
throne in Delhi, but a few months after, he 
fell down the stairs of his library and was 
killed; and his kingdom was left to this boy 
of thirteen. At once there was a serious 
rebellion, and Hemu, a Hindu adventurer, 
seized Delhi and claimed the throne. Hap- 
pily Akbar was supported by a wise and ex- 
perienced general, called Bairam, whose army 
defeated Hemu at Panipat (1556). Hemu was 
wounded, and was brought before the young 
King as a prisoner, to be killed. But Akbar 
refused to kill him, saying: “ He is no better 
thanadead man; howcanIstrikehim? Ifhe 
had sense and strength, I would try my sword 
onhim.” But Bairam had no such chivalrous 
feelings; and, in spite of Akbar’s tears of 
shame and indignation, he drew his sword 
and cut off Hemu’s head. 
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However, Akbar regained his father’s 
throne, and was acknowledged as Emperor. 
For about two years, as he was so young, 
the real ruler was the old general, Bairam; 
but when he was fifteen years old, Akbar 
dismissed Bairam and began to rule himself. 
This so enraged Bairam, that he rebelled ; but 
Akbar again showed his chivalrous nature, 
when he pardoned the rebel after defeating 
his army and taking him prisoner. 

Akbar ruled as the Mogul Emperor over 
the greater part of North India for twenty 
years. A good deal of his time at first was 
taken up in war— putting down rebellions 
and conquering new territories. But his 
fame is due, not so much to his conquests as 
a soldier as to his sound government as a 
ruler. He had a wonderful genius for orga- 
nizing and government, and he aimed at uni- 
ting the different races and religions under 
his rule into one well-governed empire. 

With regard to religion, his policy was 
toleration; and though he was a Muham- 
madan, he gave freedom of worship to people 
of all religions. Tounite the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans, he took the daughter of the 
Rajput Rajah of Jaipur as his wife, and em- 
ployed such great Hindu administrators as 
Todar Mailin his government. Heeven went 
so far as to set up a new religion, formed, as 
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he thought, of the best elements in all; but 
this, though professed at his court during his 
lifetime, was never popular, and died away 
after his death. 

Akbar saw that justice was strictly admi- 
nistered, and he revised the land revenue 
system, so that it was less oppressive and 
fairer to all. 

Asa result, Akbar was regarded by all the 
various nations he ruled over as a just and 
merciful king; and so long as he lived, his 
great empire held together. He was a great 
king, and is rightly called “Akbar the’ 
Great.” 


LESSON 34. 


The Gypsies. 


In the country parts of England, you will 
often come across by the roadside, in fields 
and waste places, oronthe moors, littlecamps, 
where people, who evidently are not English, 
areliving. Their hairis very black, and their 
faces and hands as brown as though sun- 
burnt, and they have altogether a foreign 
look about them. Moreover, although they 
generally can talk English, they have a lan- 
guage of their own which English people do 
notunderstand. Thetents which form their 
camps are rough and dirty,and they generally 
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have covered vans drawn by little horses, 
in which, when they move, they carry their 
goods and live while onthe road. For they 
are a roving people and do not stay long in 
one place. They may camp for a few weeks, 
or even months; but sooner or later they 
strike their tents, pack up their things, and 
journey off, some riding on horses or in their 
vans, and some walking, to another part of 
the country. 

These strange, wandering people are called 
Gypsies, though they call themselves Romi 
or Romany. It is not only in England that 
they are found, but in almost every country 
in Europe. They have been a long time in 
Europe, for we have descriptions of them as 
far back as the twelfth century in the Middle 
Ages. But where the Gypsies first came from, 
and to what race they belong, is still a great 
puzzle. The name given to them, Gypsy, is 
a corruption of the word “Egyptian”; and 
the Europeans, in the Middle Ages, gave them 
this name because they believed they were 
Egyptians and had first come from Egypt. 
But most people now think that they came 
from India; for their Romany language is 
full of words which are the same as, or very 
like, Hindustani words. 
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In England, the Gypsies move about in 
families, or little communities. They have 
their own laws and customs, and each “tribe” 
has its “king,” generally the oldest man, 
whom all obey. They do no regular work; 
but get a living by selling baskets and cheap 
ornaments, mending kettles and pots and 
pans, sharpening knives and scissors, in the 
villages through which they pass. They are 
clever thieves too, and make some money by 
petty stealing. Their womenfolk, who are 
often very handsome, are supposed to be 
experts in magic, and get money by telling 
fortunes, if any one is silly enough to believe 
in their stories. They are fond of jewelry 
and bright colours, and even the men wear 
rings and ear-rings, and coloured handker- 
chiefs round their necks. For the rest, 
they lead an idle, open air life. They hate 
towns, and always keep to country places; 
and they never settle anywhere. Hence 
when in England we say a man is “a regular 
Gypsy,” we mean he is a rolling stone, who 
is always wandering about and can never 
settle down for long in any one place or to 
any fixed job. 
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LESSON 30. 


Meg Merrilies. 


Old Meg she was a gipsy, 
And lived upon the moors; 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 
And her house was out of doors. 

Her apples were swart blackberries, 
Her currants pods o’ broom; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 
Her book a churchyard tomb. 


Her brothers were the craggy hills, 
Her sisters larchen trees; 

Alone with her great family 
She lived as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 
No dinner many a noon, 

And ’stead of supper she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 


But every morn of woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And every night the dark glen yew 
She wore; and she would sing, 
And with her fingers old and brown 
She plaited mats of rushes, 
And gave them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 


Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen, 
And tall as Amazon; 
An old red blanket cloak she wore, 
A ship-hat had she on; 
God rest her aged bones somewhere! 
She died full long agone! 
J. KEATS 
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LESSON 36. 


Columbus and the Discovery of America. 
I. 

JACK.—Father, who is the man in this 
picture? 

FATHER.—That is Christopher Columbus, 
« Jack. 

J.—Who was he, and what did he do? 

F.—He was an Italian who lived more 
than four hundred years ago, and he found 
America. 

J.—Found America? But everybody knows 
where America is, Father. 

F.—Now they do; but before his time no- 
body even dreamt there was such a country. 
He was the first man from Europe that ever 
saw it. 

J.—Why was that? 

F.—The only countries people knew in 
those days were the countries of Europe, a 
bit of North Africa, and part of Asia. But no 
one knew that on the other side of the great 
Atlantic Ocean was another great country. 

J.—How did Columbus find it? 

F.—Well, in very old times people thought 
that the world was a flat plain, with sea all 
round it. 

J.—But the earth is round; isn’t it? 

F.—Yes, Jack; you have learnt that at 
school. It is a huge ball, floating in space. 
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People had found this out some time before 
the days of Columbus. 

J.—They must have been funny people to 
think it was flat. Did Columbus think so? 


F.—No; he knew it was round. Now, in 
those days traders wanted to find another 
way to India; because the only way they 
knew was by land through Mesopotamia and 
Persia. This way was in the hands of the 
merchants of Venice, who stopped the mer- 
chants of the other countries from trading 
with India. 
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J.—Why couldn’t they go round Africa? 

F.—They didn’t know about that way till 
a Portuguese, called Vasco da Gama, found 
it, six years after Columbus found America. 

J.—Then did Columbus find another way? 

F.—I will tell you. Columbus wasasailor, 
and a very clever one. He knew the world 
was round; and so he thought that he might 
go the other way and sail right round the 
world to India. 

J.—How do you mean? 

F.--Just look at your map, Jack. Yousee 
India is over here, to the east of Europe. 

J.—Yes. 

F.—Well, Columbus thought that if he 
went west, like this, he could go right round 
the earth and come at last to the east coast 
of India — here. 

J.—Oh! Isee. That was rather clever of 
him, wasn’t it? 

F.—Yes, it was. But he was a poor man, 
and had no money to buy ships. So he tried 
to get some rich men to give him the money 
to doit. He went first to the King of Portugal, 
and told him his plan; but the King did not 
believe in it. Then he went to King Henry 
VII of England; but he was a miser, and did 
not want to spend the money. At last he 
went to Ferdinand and Isabella, the King and 
Queen of Spain. 
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J.—Did they listen to him? 

F.—Yes, they did. They gave him three 
ships, and money to pay the crews and to get 
food with; and on August 3rd, in the year 
1492, Columbus started on his voyage. 

J.—Were they big ships? 

F.—No; very small. The largest, which 
was Called the Santa Maria, could carry only 
fifty men; and the other two, the Pinta and 
the Nina, had only seventy men between them. 

J.—Where did they go first? 

F.—First they sailed south to the Canary 
Isles; and then they turned west, and sailed 
right out into the Atlantic Ocean, where no 
man had ever sailed before. 

J.—Weren’t they afraid? 

F.—The sailors were very much afraid. 
They did not know where they were going, 
and they were always asking Columbus to 
take them home again. But Columbus was 
a very brave man, and he forced them to go 
on. But as they sailed on week after week 
and saw no sign of land, even Columbus 
sometimes wondered whether he had not 
made a mistake. 

J.—Did he get to India in the end? 

F.—You shall hear. After they had been 
sailing more than two months, one day they 
saw some carved pieces of wood floating on 
the sea; and some land-birds came flying and 
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perched onthe masts. By thesesigns Colum- 
bus knew he must be near land. On October 
the 12th, they saw land at last, and landed 
on the coast. Then Columbus knelt down 
and thanked God for bringing him safely to 
his journey’s end. 
. J.—Was it India? 

F.—Columbus thought it was. But he was 

wrong. 


LESSON 37. 


Columbus and the Discovery of America. 
II. 


JACK.—What country was it, then? 

FATHER.—It was really one of the islands 
which are now called the Bahamas, which are 
part of the West Indies. They got this name 
of “Indies” because Columbus thought at 
first they were really part of India. 

J.—But why did he think he had got to 
India? 

F.—You see he did not know that a great 
continent, which we call North and South 
America, stretched right across the ocean 
between Europe and Asia. So naturally 
Columbus thought that, when he came to 
land, he had sailed round the world and had 
come to the east coast of India. Without 
knowing it, Columbus, in trying to sail to 
India, had found a new world. 
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J.—How strange! Did he go back home 
then ? 

F.—First he sailed on and found the two 
biggest islands in the West Indies— Cuba 
and Haiti. Near there his biggest ship, the 
Santa Maria, was wrecked; and Columbus 
and his men had to sail back home in the two 
smallships. They hadavery rough and long 
voyage, but at last they landed in Spain on 
March 15th, 1493. 

J.—Were the King and Queen glad to see 
him? 

F.—Very glad. They welcomed him home, 
and he at once became a famous man. But 
Columbus could not rest. He wanted to go 
back again to this New World he had found, 
and explore it. So the same year, in Septem- 
ber, he set out again with more ships, and 
crossed the Atlantic ocean again. This time 
he found the island called Dominicaand some 
more of the West Indies. He wasaway near- 
ly three years, and came back to Spain in the 
year 1496. 

J.—Did he still think he had got to India? 

F.—No; he found he had really found a 
new country that no European had ever seen 
before. 

J.—Did he go there again? 

F.—Yes. He was one of those men who 
could never rest. In 1498, he was off again. 
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This time he kept more to the south, and 
landed on the coast of South America. He 
found that what he had seen before were 
only islands; but this was the mainland itself. 

J.—Did he call the country America? 

F.—No; it got its name of America from 
another explorer called Amerigo Vespucci, 
who followed the example of Columbus and 
found Brazil, in South America, in 1499. 

J.—I think the New World should have 
been called Columbia, after Columbus. 

F.—So do I, Jack. 

J.—Did Columbus make any morevoyages? 

F.—Yes; he made one more, between the 
years 1502 and 1504, when he explored the 
south coast of the Gulf of Mexico. He came 
back to Spain in 1504; and he died two years 
after in 1506 at a town called Valladolid, in 
Spain. He was then sixty-one years old. 

J.—Did Columbus find any people living 
in America? 

F.—Yes. The land was full of people, of 
different nations andtribes. Hecalled them 
all Indians, because, as I told you, he first 
thought he had reached India. That is why 
the nations of North Americafjare still called 
RedIndians. But they are not really Indians 
at all, but belong to a different race. 

J.—Were they savages ? 

F.—Those whom Columbus saw were; and 
many of them were cannibals. 
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J.—What are cannibals? 

F.—Men who eat human flesh. 

J.—How horrid! 

F.—But afterwards, many people sailed 
over to America—Spaniards, Portuguese 
and English — because Columbus told them 
it was a great and rich country, with plenty 
of gold and silver. And they found civilized 
people with great kingdoms, like the Incas 
in Peru and the Aztecs of Mexico. 

J.—Did they fight them? 

F.—Yes; and the Spaniards conquered 
these old kingdoms, and made the people 
dig silver out of the mines for them. They 
treated the poor people very cruelly, and 
killed them or made them slaves. 

J.—Are the people in America now these 
native people? 

F.—No; in South America they are mostly 
Spanish and Portuguese, in North America 
they are mostly English. These peoples in 
the end conquered North and South America 
and settled there. 

J.—Did the King and Queen of Spain do 
anything for Columbus? 

F.—They gave him titles and honours: 
and well they might, for he made them very 
rich. The Spaniards at first took most of 
the New World, and every year brought 
great wealth in silver from Mexico. 
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LESSON 38. 


The Eskimos. 


We often complain of the terrible heat in 

India in the hot weather, and think longingly 
of snow and ice. But few of us would really 
like to live in the lands of ice and snow all 
the year round. Yet there are people who 
do this; and these are the Eskimos. Their 
home is what we call the Arctic regions, 
where the sea itself is frozen, and where there 
is little to be seen but snow and ice and bare 
rock. ; 
The Eskimos are short people, with faces 
something like those of the Chinese. Indeed 
it is supposed that they are poor cousins of 
the Chinese race. They are found in Green- 
land, and along the shores and islands of 
North America. To keep out the cold, they 
dress in the thick furs of animals, especially 
bears, and cover their heads and hands lest 
they should get frost-bitten. They are great 
lovers of fat, and no wonder; for fat as a 
food produces heat in the body, and so is just 
the thingin an Arcticclimate. The fat they 
eat they get especially from the white whale, 
the body of which contains a lot of what is 
called “ blubber,” or oily fat. From this they 
also get oil for burning in their lamps. 

In those cold lands there are no fruits, no 
vegetables, except a little grey moss; no trees, 
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no corn, no fields, no towns, no way of getting 
about except in small boats made of skins, or 
in sledges drawn by dogsor reindeer. These 
are the two tame animals of the Eskimos: 
a special kind of dogs, that are harnessed in 
teams to the sledges like horses, and the 
reindeer, which is a large stag with great 
branching horns. 

The Eskimos are great hunters, and for 
food, clothing and oil, they hunt seals, wal- 
ruses, bears, whales, and fish. 

In what they call the winter months 
(though to us the whole year round in the 
Arctic regions would be winter), the sun 
neverrises. Nearly half the year is one long 
night without any day. The only light then 
is what comes from the stars and the moon, 
and those wonderful coloured electric waves 
in the sky called the Aurora Borealis, or the 
Northern Lights. AJ] these cold and dark 
months, the Eskimos live in round houses, 
like basins turned upside down, made of 
frozensnow. In these houses, cosy and warm, 
but very stuffy and smelly, they stay, and eat 
and sleep, and mend their fishing-nets and 
hunting-spears for the summer. 

When the so-called summer comes round, 
the snow-houses melt, and the Eskimos build 
huts of earth or stone, or take to tents. 
During the summer, the sun never sets; it is 
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one long day without any night. But it is 
still cold. 

So the life of the Eskimos is a hard one. 
But one can get used to anything, and they 
are fairly happy in their land of ice and snow, 
or they would have left it long ago. 


LESSON 39. 
The Useful Plough. 


[ This is a charming old English song, the writer of 
which is unknown. The poet, whoever he was, must 
have known and loved country life. Lifein the country 
is happier, he says, than life inthe town; and the simple 
villagers, who “ follow the useful plough,” are more 
contented than the richly dressed courtiers. ] 


A country life is sweet! 
In moderate cold and heat, 

To walk in the air, how pleasant and fair, 
In every field of wheat, 

The fairest of flowers adorning the bowers, 
And every meadow’s brow! 

So that I say, no courtier may 

Compare with them who clothe in grey, 
And follow the useful plough. 


They rise with the morning lark, 
And labour till almost dark, 

Then folding their sheep, they hasten to sleep; 
While every pleasant park 

Next morning is ringing with birds that are singing , 
On each green tender bough. 

With what content and merriment 

Their days are spent, whose minds are bent 
To follow the useful plough ! 
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LESSON 40. 


A Brave Deed. 


You never know when you may be put to 
the test. Suddenly, without warning, you 
may be called upon to resist a great temp- 
tation, or to solve a difficult problem, or to 
save your own life or another’s by a feat of 
physicalstrengthandcourage. Itisonly the 
man who has formed strong moral habits, 
who keeps his mind active and alert by 
thought and study, and keeps himself 
physically fit by exercise and simple living, 
that can successfully meet such sudden 
crises, when there is no time to prepare 
oneself for the test. 

This is the lesson of the story I am going 
to tell you about a brave French boy, who 
saved his father’s life. 

There are two famous rocks rising out of 
the sea, called by thesame name, St. Michael’s 
Mount. One is on the Cornish coast in 
England, and the other on the opposite side 
of the English Channel on the French coast. 
Both in old time were fortresses, in which 
were chapels dedicated to St. Michael. My 
story is about the French St. Michael’s Mount 
or Mont St. Michel, as the French people 
call it. 
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Hundreds of years ago France was dis- 
tracted by civil wars between two religious 
parties, the Catholics and the Huguenots. 
During these wars, Mont St. Michel was cap- 
tured by the Catholics, and the Commander 
made the chapel on the top of the rock his 
headquarters. They had taken many of the 
people prisoners and the chief of these, M. 
de Bretteville, was brought before the Com- 
mander, along with his son Louis, a mere boy. 
The religious wars had filled men’s hearts 
with hatred, and the Commander wasacruel 
man. So he spoke harshly to the prisoners, 
and threatened, that, if they would not 
change their religion, he would have M. de 
Bretteville flung over the steep rock into the 
sea, De Bretteville proudly refused ; and his 
son said: 

“Tf it will save my father’s life, let me be 
flung off the rock instead.” 

The Commander laughed, but one of his 
officers whispered something inhisear. The 
Commander then turned to the boy and said: 

“You are a fool! But I will test your 
courage. I am told that there is a narrow 
ledge in the rock outside the walls. If you 
can walk right round the rock on that ledge, 
I will set both you and your father free.” 

But the father objected and cried out, “I 
will not allow it. The boy will certainly be 
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killed if he tries it. Do what you Jike with 
me, but spare my son.” 

“Tt is not for you to forbid it,” said the 
Commander. “If the boy refuses, I will have 
you both thrown from the rock. What do 
you say, my lad?” 

“Tf I make the attempt,” answered the boy, 
“* whether I succeed or fail, will you give your 
word of honour that my father will be set 
free?” 

“ He will be,” said the Commander; “I give 
you my word.” 

“Then I will do it,” said the boy. 

He took off his shoes and stockings, and 
the soldiers lifted him over the castle wall 
and let him down on the narrow ledge out- 
side. He found himselfstanding on a narrow 
shelf, not more than a few inches wide, and 
clinging to the face of the cliff. He dared 
not look down, lest he should become giddy. 
Slowly and carefully he began to movealong 
the narrow path, holding on to any jutting 
bit of rock he could reach, or the roots of 
bushes growing out of crevices in the cliff. 
The Commander and his soldiers peered over 
the top of the wall and watched Louis, as 
he walked along, expecting to see him slip 
and fall at any moment. What an agony 
his father was in as he watched his lad in 
danger! 
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When Louis 
had got about 
half-way round 
the rock, it seem- 
ed as though it 
was impossible 
to goany farther. 
The rocky ledge 
became narrower 
and narrower 
until a few feet 
ahead it disap- 
peared altoge- 
ther. He could 
not turn back, 
and apparently 
he could not go 
on. He felt that 
his end had 
‘A come. But look- 
ing down, hesaw, 
a few feet below 
him, another 
ledge intherock, 
which seemed to 
=| extendround the 

“corner of the 
cliff. But how could he get downtoit? There 
seemed to be no way but to jump; and yet if 
he jumped, he might easily miss his foothold, 
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or lose his balance and be dashed to pieces 
on the rocks below. But he noticed that 
there was a sturdy bush growing out of the 
rock which he might be able to seize as he 
jumped. Sohemadetheleapand caught the 
bush with one hand and landed with his feet 
on the ledge. 

Here he rested a few minutes to recover 
his strength; and then cautiously moved for- 
ward. When he turned the corner, he found 
to his relief that the rocky ledge continued 
and became broader. He made more rapid 
progress, and at last came safely to the end of 
his dangerous adventure. As he was helped 
over the castle wall, even the enemy soldiers 
could not help giving him a cheer; and his 
father threw his arms round him, weeping 
tears of relief and gratitude and pride. The 
Commander was as good as his word and at 
once set M. de Bretteville free. 

“You owe your life,” he said, “to the 
courage and devotion of your boy. I myself 
would be proud to have such a son.” 

It is not every boy that could have done 
that brave deed. Louis de Bretteville must 
have formed the habits of courage and loving 
service, and must have kept muscles and 
nerves fit, or he could never have been 
successful in that terrible adventure. 
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The Golden Fleece. 
I. 

Long, long ago in ancient Greece, son 
was king of Iolcus by the sea. He was a good 
old man; but his wicked brother, Pelias, drove 
him out of his kingdom, and ruled as king 
in his place. 

Now Atson had a young son, called Jason, 
whom he hid in the mountains lest Pelias 
should find and kill him. There Jason was 
brought up by Chiron, the wise old centaur, 
who taught him to ride, hunt, box, wrestle 
and heal wounds. 

When Jason grew to be a man, he made up 
his mind to go back to Iolcus and punish his 
wicked uncle who had robbed his father of 
the kingdom. So, saying good-bye to old 
Chiron, he set out on his journey. 

On the way he lost a shoe when crossing 
a river; and when he reached Iolcus, he 
noticed that the people looked at him ina 
strange way and whispered to each other, 
“Look! that man has only one shoe!” He 
asked an old man what that meant, and was 
told that King Pelias would be afraid of him, 
because he had been told that he would lose 
the kingdom when a man with only one shoe 
came to Jolcus. 
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This made Jason very happy, and he march- 
ed right off to the palace. Before he got 
there, Pelias had heard the news of the com- 
ing of a man with one shoe, and was afraid. 
When Jason got to the palace, he walked 
boldly up to the door and called to the King, 
“Come out, Pelias, and fight for your king- 
dom.” 

“Who are you, bold youth?” asked Pelias. 
as he came out. 

“Tam Jason, son of Aéson,” was the reply. 
“T have come to win back my father’s king- 
dom, which you stole.” 

Pelias was still more afraid when he knew 
it was Jason, who he hoped had died long 
ago. But he was a cunning man, and pre- 
tended that he was very glad to see him. 

“Welcome, my dear nephew,” he said. 
“How glad I am that you are alive! You 
shall marry my daughter and be king of Iolcus 
when I die.” 

He brought him into the palace and gave 
him rich food and fine clothes, and treated 
him like a son. 

Jason was young and simple, and believed 
all that his cunning uncle told him. So he 
stayed on in the palace. 

But Pelias was thinking of a plan to get rid 
of him. So one day he told him about the 
wonderful Golden Fleece that belonged to 
the King of Colchis far away in the west. If 
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any young man, hesaid, could win the Golden 
Fleece, he would becomea famous hero. And 
to excite Jason still more, he promised that 
if he brought him the Golden Fleece, he need 
not wait till Pelias died; he should become 
king of Iolcusat once. Yousee Pelias thought 
that Jason would surely be killed if he tried 
tosteal the Golden Fleece, and then he would 
be rid of him forever. Jason being a young 
brave man, was at once all on fire to go on 
the adventure. _ 

At once Pelias set to work to send Jason 
off on his journey. Hehadagreat ship built, 
called Argo, for fifty men; and when they 


heard of the adventure, many famous heroes, 
like Hercules and Orpheus, came to Iolcus 
to go with Jason to find the Golden Fleece. 
Because they were to sail in the Argo, Jason 
and his helpers were called the Argonauts. 
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When all was ready they sailed away into 
unknown seas; and as Pelias watched them 
go, he thought he had seen the last of the 
dangerous Jason. But, as we shall see, he 
was mistaken. 


LESSON 42. 


The Golden Fleece. 
aa 


We have seen how Jason and the other 
Argonauts set out to win the Golden Fleece. 
After a long voyage full of adventures, they 
at last reached the town of Colchis. 

When the King of Colchis heard that a 
strange ship had come into the harbour, he 
sent for Jasonand his friends, and asked them 
why they had come. 

“We have come,” said Jason, “for the 
Golden Fleece.” 

The King laughed, and said: “Iam not go- 
ing to give you the Golden Fleece. If you 
can take it, youcanhaveit. But you will not 
find that very easy. The Golden Fleece is 
guarded by a great dragon that never sleeps. 
And before you can come to where the dra- 
gon is, you must plough a piece of ground | 
with a plough drawn by two fiery bulls, sow 
the field with dragon’s teeth, and reap the 
crop.” 
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Jason wondered how he was going to doall 
‘this, but he said bravely, “ All this willI do,O 
King! and take away your Golden Fleece.” 

While they were talking, the King’s beauti- 
ful daughter, Medea, was standing by. As 
soon as she saw Jason, she loved him, and 
made up her mind to help him. She knew 
magic; and that evening shesaw Jason alone 
and gave him some magic ointment and a 
little flower, and told him how to use them. 

The next day the King and his lords and 
all the people of Colchis came to see Jason 
plough andsowand reapthe field. First two 
fierce brazen bulls were brought out, breath- 
ing out fireandsmoke. The people trembled 
as Jason walked up tothem. But he had cover- 
ed his body with the magic ointment, so that 
thebulls’ fiery breath did not hurt him; and he 
spoke to them magic words which Medea had 
taught him. At once the bulls became quite 
tame, and allowed themselves to be yoked to 
the plough. Soon Jason had ploughed the 
field. ‘ 

The King was very angry when he saw this, 
and wondered how Jason had managed to 
tame his fiery bulls. 

Jason now took a bag of dragon’steeth from 
the King, and sowed them in the ploughed 
field. Assoonasthe field was sown, the plants 
begantocomeup. But whatdo you think the 
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plants were? Armed men! Yes; wherever 
a dragon’s tooth had fallen, an armed man 
stood ready for battle. And all the armed 
men turned to Jason, and began to move 
towards him with their swords drawn. 

Then Jason did as Medea had told him, and 
threw a stone at one of the armed men. He 
thought one of his companions had struck 
him, and at once attacked him with hissword. 
The others joined in, and soon they were all 
fighting one another. And in the end they 
were all killed. 

The King was still more angry; but he 
hoped that the dragon would now kill Jason. 

Jason now went off to a big oak-tree, on 
which the Golden Fleece was hanging. Round 
the foot of the tree was coiled the great dra- 
gon, and it raised its head and hissed at Jason 
ashecamenear. But Jason held out to it the 
little flower that Medea had given him, and 
at once the dragon lay down and went fast 
asleep. Quickly Jason took down the Golden 
Fleece, and he and Medea hurried away tothe 
harbour, where his friends were waiting in 
the Argo to sail away. 

They rowed swiftly out of the harbour, and, 
though the King of Colchissent ships to chase 
them, they got away safely. After a long 
voyage they came back to Iolcus. There 
Jason married Medea, who by her magic 
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killed the wicked Pelias, and they lived 


happily for years as King and Queen of 
Tolcus. 


LESSON 43. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


JacK.—Who is the man in this picture, 
Father? 5 

FATHER.—That is the picture of a statue 
of Abraham Lincoln, Jack. 

J.—Who was he, Father? 

F.—He was the greatest President of the 
United States of America. 

J.—Is he alive still? 

F.—No; he died more than sixty years ago. 
He began life as quite a poor boy. He was 
the son of a poor farmer, and till he was 
twenty years old, he worked on his father’s 
farm. There is a life of Abraham Lincoln, 
which perhaps you will read some day, call- 
ed “ From Log-cabin to White House.” The 
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title of the book means that Abraham Lin- 
coln worked his way up from being a poor 
farmer living in a log-cabin to be the Pre- 
sident of the United States, living in White 
House. 

J.—He must have been a very clever man 
to do that. 

F.—He was aclever man; and he was also 
very hard-working. But what made him 
such a great man was his goodness and 
honesty. 

J.—But how did he get to be President 
when he began asa poor boy? 

F.—It is too long a story to tell. When 
he was twenty, he left his father’s farm. He 
went on a voyage on the great Mississippi 
River to astown called New Orleans, in the 
Southern States of America. There he saw 
negro slaves for the first time, working in the 
cotton fields. He was very shocked at what 
he saw, and made up his mind to do all he 
could to get rid of slavery. 

J.—But what work did he do after he left 
his father’s farm? 

F.—He worked at many jobs. First he 
was a Clerk; then a storekeeper, and then a 
postmaster. At last he studied law, and be- 
came a lawyer. Then he took up politics, 
and soon became well known as a speaker 
and a very able man. 
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J.—Did he do anything for the slaves? 

F.—Yes, Jack. He made a great speech 
in New York against slavery. And when 
he was made President, he managed to get 
all the slaves in America made free. 

J.—That was a good thing to do. 

F.—Yes, wasn’t it? But Abraham Lincoln 
did not live long after that. Just after the 
war that ended slavery he was shot by a mad- 
man in a theatre. 

J.—What a shame! 

F.—The American people loved him very 
much, not so much because he was so clever, © 
but because he was such a good, honest and 
kind-hearted man. I will tell you a rather 
funny story to show how kind-hearted Lin- 
coln was, even to animals. Once, when he 
was a lawyer, he wasriding with some friends 
to a town where he had to take a case. As 
they rode along a country road, they passed 
a deep hole full of mud. A little pig had 
fallen into it, and was squealing and trying 
to get out. “Poor Piggy!” said Lincoln, “} 
will stop and pull the poor thing out.” 

But his friends said: “Dont be silly, Lin- 
coln! You will get your clothes all covered 
with mud, and then you can’t appear in 
court.” 

Lincoln went on with them fora short way ; 
and then, saying “I can’t leave that poor pig 
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to drown,” he turned his horse, and rode 
back. With difficulty he got the pig, which 
had sunk deep in the mud, out of the hole; 
and then rode on and joined his friends. 
“What a mess you are in!” they cried. 
“Never mind my clothes,” said Lincoln, 
laughing. “A little cleaning will make them 
all right again. I know the pig is out of its 
misery, and that takes the pain out of my 
mind, too.” 
J.—Fancy doing all that for a pig! 
F.—Well, Jack, you can see that a man’ 
that would do that for a pig, would do a 
lot more for a poor slave. 


LESSON 44, 
After Blenheim. 


[This poem illustrates the destruction and misery 
war always causes, and the senselessness of war. Old 
Kaspar calls the battle of Blenheim “ a famous victory”; 
but he cannot tell what good came of it, nor “ what they 
fought each other for”; but he does tell of the slaugh- 
ter and all the horrors that it brought upon the poor 
people. 

The battle of Blenheim was one of the great battles 
between the English (and their allies) and Louis XIV 
of France. It was fought in 1704, and ended in the 
complete victory of the English and allied armies 
under the great General, the Duke of Marlborough, 
and Prince Eugene. Blenheim is a village in Bavaria, 
in Germany. } 

7. A. E, R.—IV. 
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It was a summer evening, 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found; 
He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large and smooth and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy 
Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh 
“*Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 
“Who fell in the great victory. 


“T find them in the garden, 

For there’s many here about ; 
And often when | go to plough 

The ploughshare turns them out. — 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
“ Were slain in that great victory.” 


“Now tell us what ’twas all about,” 
Young Peterkin he cries; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes ; 

“Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for.” 


“It was the English,” Kaspar cried, 
“Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out. 
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But everybody said,” quoth he, 
“That ’twas a famous victory. 


“My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly: 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 


“With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then 
And new-born baby died: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


“They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 
“Why ’twas a very wicked thing!” 
Said little Wilhelmine; 
“Nay ..nay.. my little girl,” quoth he, 
“Tt was a famous victory. 


“ And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 
“But what good came of it at last?” 

Quoth little Peterkin :— 
““Why that I cannot tell,” said he, 
“But ’twas a famous victory.” 
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LESSON 45. 
A Wise Judge. 


Characters. 
MUSTAPHA: Sheikh of Algeria. 
THE CADI (Judge). HIS COURT CLERK. 


A BEGGAR. A BUTCHER. 
A SCRIBE. AN OIL-MERCHANT. 
SCENE I. 


Place: The City Gate. 

[ Mustapha, in disguise as a private person, 
riding his horse, enters the city gate. | 

BEGGAR. Alms, kind sir, alms! 

MUSTAPHA. Take this, with God’s bless- 
ings. Where’s the Cadi’s court? 

BEGGAR. Itishardto find, kindsir. ButI 
could show you the way, if I were not lame. 

MUSTAPHA. Get up on the horse behind 
me, friend,and then youcanshow me the way. 

BEGGAR. The blessings of God beon you, 
kind sir! I am mounted. Ride on along 
this street. 

MUSTAPHA. It seems a long way. 

BEGGAR. Not so far; just round the next 
corner. Here it is. 

MUSTAPHA. Thanks, friend. Here is 
something for your help. 

BEGGAR. Thank you, kind sir. Now 
please, get off my horse so that I can ride 
home. 

MUSTAPHA. What do you mean? 
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BEGGAR. What I say. 

MUSTAPHA. A poor joke! Come, get 
down. 

BEGGAR. Get down? It is for you to get 
down. (Shouting to the passers-by.) Here’sa 
fine state of affairs! Out of kindness I gave 
this stranger a ride on my horse because he 
was tired, and now he says the horse is his, 
and tells me to get down! 

MUSTAPHA. (Getting. angry.) What 
nonsense! This horse is mine, and I gave 
the beggar a lift so that he could show me 
the way to the Cadi’s court. 

BEGGAR. Don’t you believe him. It’s all 
lies. 

BYSTANDER. Sir, let us not have a brawl 
in the street. Here’s the Cadi’s court. Take 
the case tohim. He isa wise and just judge. 

MUSTAPHA. (To himself.) This will give 
me a good chance of testing the wisdom and 
justice of this Cadi. ( Aloud.) Iagree. To 
the Cadi we will go. 

[ He and the beggar enter the court. ] 


SCENE II. 


Place: The Cadi’s Court. 

{ The Cadi ts seated on a raised seat. His 
clerk sits below him. Officers and attendants 
stand about. | 

CLERK OF THE COURT. Here is another 
case, your Honour. 
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CaDI. (Seeing Mustapha and the beggar.) 
They must wait awhile. Call the next case 
on the list. 

CLERK. Thecase is between a farmer and 
a scribe, about a woman slave. They both 
claim her as their property. The woman is 
obstinately silent, and will not tell us who is 
her real master. 

CADI. Let them stand forward. Let the 
farmer speak first. 

FARMER. Your Honour, I bought this 
woman as my slave. This scribe stole her 
from me, and says she is his. I beg you to 
restore her to me. 

SCRIBE. Your Honour, this man is a liar 
and a thief. This woman is my slave, and 
I have had her for years. A week ago this 
farmer stole her away, and now falsely 
claims her as his. 

CaDI. Hem! I will decide this case to- 
morrow. Leave the woman here, and both 
of you come before me again to-morrow 
morning. Call the next case. 

[ Thewomanistaken away by attendants,and 
the scribe and the farmer leave the court. | 

CLERK. The next case is between this 
butcher and this oil-merchant, who both 
claim a handful of money as theirs. 

CADI Let them stand forward. I will 
hear the oil-merchant first. 
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OIL-MERCHANT. Your Honour, this 
butcher is a thief. This morning, but half- 
an-hour ago, he came to my shop for some 
oil. When I had supplied it, he asked me to 
change a gold piece. I drew out a handful 
of money and laid it out on the table tocount 
it, when he suddenly seized it and tried to 
make off. But I seized him by the wrist, and 
have brought him straight to your court, still 
holding his wrist. The money he still holds 
in his hand is mine, and I claim it. 

CADI. What do you say to this charge? 

BUTCHER. It is this oil-merchant who is 
theliarandthethief. ItistruethatIwentto 
his shop to buy oil; but the rest of his story 
is false. Whenhe gave me theoil, I drew out 
a handful of money to select a coin in pay- 
ment, when he (tempted at the sight of so 
much money) seized my wrist and tried to 
wrench the money out of my hand. We 
struggled; and at last, finding he could not 
get the money in that way, he has dragged 
me, still holding my wrist, to your court. I 
was well content to come, knowing your 
Honour is a just and wise judge. 

CADI. Are thére no witnesses? 

BUTCHER. None, your Honour. We 
were alone. 

CADI. Well, leave the money with me, 
and return to-morrow for my decision. 
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[| The clerk takes the money, and the two leave 
the court. | 

CLERK. Will your Honour take the new 
case? 

CADI. Yes. What is it? 

CLERK. Itisadisputeaboutahorse. Both 
these men claim it. 

CADI. Let them stand forward. 

BEGGAR. Your Honour; I claim justice. 

CADI. Youshallhaveit. Tell yourstory. 

BEGGAR. This man is a stranger to our 
city. Hecame in atthe city gate, and asked 
me the way to your Honour’s court. I was 
sitting on my horse at the time. I told him 
the way, but he said, “I fear I shall never find 
it. I ama stranger'to this city. AndIam 
so foot-sore and weary that I can never walk 
that distance.” SoI took pity on him, and 
took him up behind me on my horse. We 
rode to your Honour’s court, when Itold him 
togetdown. Tomy surprise he refused, and 
told me to get down, as the horse, he said, 
was his! 

MUSTAPHA. Your Honour, this man’s 
story is false. The horse is mine, and not his. 
I have ridden it from Algeria. AsIrodein 
at your city gate, this beggar asked me for 
alms, which I gave him. Then I asked him 
to direct me to your Honour’scourt. Hesaid 
that he was lame; but if I would let him ride 
behind me, he would show me the way. I 
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agreed, and when we reached this place I 
rewarded him for his services. But he re- 
fused to get off, and began to shout to the 
passers-by that the horse was his and I had 
stolen it. 

CADI. Isee. Well, leave the horse here, 
and both of youcome to my court to-morrow 
when I will decide the case between you. 


SCENE III. 


Place: The Cadi’s Court. 
Time: The next morning. 

CADI. I will first decide the cases which 
came up yesterday, in the same order. 

CLERK. Thecase between the farmer and 
the scribe. Let them stand forward. 

CADI. Scribe, the slave is yours: take her 
home. The farmer is to have fifty stripes 
for stealing the scribe’s slave and telling lies 
in the court. 

CLERK. The case between the butcher 
and the oil-merchant. Stand forward. 

CADI. Butcher, hereis yourmoney. The 
oil-merchant is to have fifty stripes for at- 
tempted theft and making a false statement. 

CLERK. The case of the beggar and the 
stranger. Stand forward. 

CADI. Stranger, follow me. 

[ Cadi rises, and leads Mustapha outside to 
his stable, in which are several horses. | 
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’ Can you recognise the horse you say is 
yours? 

MUSTAPHA. Certainly. Thisis my horse. 

CADI. Please go back to the court and 
send the beggar here. 

[ Mustapha goes out, and soon the beggar 
comes into the stable. } 

Can you recognise the horse you say is 
yours? 

BEGGAR. Yes, your Honour. This is it. 
[Pointing to the same horse. | 

CADI. Very good. Go back to the court. 

[ The Cadi returns to the court and takes his 
seat. | 

Stranger, the horse is yours. You may 
take him from the stable. The beggar is to 
have fifty stripes for attempted theft and 
lying. The court is dismissed. 

[ All go out, except the Cadi and Mustapha. | 

CADI. Why do you wait, sir? 

MUSTAPHA. [have been very much struck 
with your Honour’s decisions, which seem to 
be just. But I am curious to know by what 
methods you arrived at these decisions. 

CADI. That,] am afraid, must remain my 
own secret, sir. 

MUSTAPHA. Then I must throw off my 
disguise. Know, then, that Iam Mustapha, 
the Sheikh of Algiers. 

[ The Cadi looks astonished, rises, bows low, 
and kisses his master’s hand. | 
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CADI. The Sheikh! My Sovereign! But 
how is it that your Highness appeared in this 
garb in my humble court? 

MUSTAPHA. Iwilltell you. I[haveheard 
much of your justice and wisdom, Cadi; so 
much that I thought I would like to see you 
at your work myself. SoI disguised myself, 
and came to your court. I find that the tales 
I heard of you were not exaggerated. But 
tell me how you came to your decisions in 
these cases. 

CADI. It is very simple, your Highness. 
Your Highness noticed that I put off all the 
cases for decisions until to-day. 

MUSTAPHA. Yes, I did. 

CADI. That was because, there being no 
witnesses in any of the cases, I wanted time 
to test the statements made. As to the first 
case, this morning I called the slave woman 
and told her to fill my inkpot. This she did 
so quickly and well,-that I knew she could 
not have been the slave of an illiterate 
farmer. So she must belong to the scribe. 

MUSTAPHA. Well done! And what about 
the butcher and the oil-merchant? 

CADI. I noticed that the oil-merchant’s 
hands and clothes were all oily; so I conclu- 
ded that his money would be oily too. But 
when I washed the coins left with mein clean 
water, no speck of oil was to be seen on the 
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surface ofthe water. SoIknew the butcher’s 
story was true and the money was his. 

MUSTAPHA. Very good! And how did 
you decide my case? You were certainly 
right there, for the horse is really mine. 

CADI. Both you and the beggar pointed 
out the right horse in the stable. But I did 
not take you to the stable to see if you would 
know the horse, but to see if the horse would 
know you. When you came near the horse, 
it neighed with pleasure; but when the beg- 
gar came near, it kicked, I knew that you 
were the rightful owner. 

MUSTAPHA. Wonderful! God has given 
you great wisdom, Cadi. You should be in 
my. place and I in yours. But I fear I could 
not fill your place as well as you do. 


LESSON 46. 


The Care of the Teeth. 


What are our teeth for? Well, we do not 
need teeth for catching and killing animals, 
as wolvesand tigers do; but we do need them 
for eating our food. People who do not 
chewtheir food enough, but eat hurriedly and 
swallow it in big lumps, soon get indigestion. 
The first part of the process of digesting 
food should be done in the mouth, where the 
food should be cut and mashed up into a 
pulp by the teeth and well mixed with the 
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saliva, which helps in digestion. Soto keep 
healthy, always eat slowly and masticate 
thoroughly your food before you swallow it. 

This is one reason why weshould take care 
of our teeth. A sound set of teeth is neces- 
sary for the proper digestion of the food 
we eat; and proper digestion is necessary 
to good health. Another reason is that 
uncared-for teeth soon decay; and decaying 
teeth not only prevent you from properly 
chewing your food, but also will cause you a 
great deal of pain and will possibly bring on 
certain definite diseases. 

Why do neglected teeth decay? Well, to 
begin with, after you have eaten a meal some 
small particles of food aresure to beleftinthe | 
crevices between yourteeth. Ifthesearenot 
got rid of, they become the breeding-ground 
of some of those tiny creatures (so small 
that you cannot see them except through a 
strong microscope ) called germs or microbes. 
These microbes act on the enamel covering 
the teeth and gradually destroy it. When 
the enamel is destroyed, the dentine under- 
neath rapidly decays, and then you have 
what you call a hollow tooth. In the end 
the nerve is exposed, and if you catch cold 
init, or if something in the mouth touches it, 
you get that terrible pain called toothache; 
and then you will probably have to go to 
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the dentist and have the tooth taken out, 
If you leave the decayed tooth in, an abscess 
may form at its root, which will not only 
give you more pain but may also poison 
your blood and make you really ill. Neg- 
lected or dirty teeth may also produce a 
serious disease of the gums, called pyorrhea, 
which, if unchecked, causes the teeth to 
loosen and fall out and spreads poison 
through the whole system. 

Now all this mischief, with the pain and 
bad health it brings, can be avoided by proper 
care of our teeth from the time we are chil- 
dren. The great thing is to keep the teeth 
clean and free from all decaying particles of 
food. Thiscan be done ina very simple way 
with a good tooth-brush. Every morning, 
when you get up, brush your teeth well with 
tooth-powder or tooth-paste, and then fill 
the mouth with tepid water and force it 
round several times between and round the 
teeth with lips, cheeks and tongue, and spit 
it out. At night too, before you go to bed, 
brush and rinse your teeth again, with simple 
clean water. It is all the betterif you brush 
your teeth and your mouth after every meal. 

But even such regular cleansing of the teeth 
will not prevent a hard yellow substance, 
called tartar, which causes decay, settling 
ontheteeth. For the removal of this a visit 
to a dentist should be made twice a year. 
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LESSON 47. 


Keeping the Skin Healthy. 


The proverb says “Cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” and yet, as arule, children do not 
take kindly to soap and water. They do 
not see why mother always makes such a fuss 
about their washing their face and hands, 
and taking regular baths. Perhaps thisisnot 
because they really like to be dirty; but they 
do not like the trouble of washing and they 
do not see any special reason why their skin 
should always be kept clean. 

Let us therefore find some reasons why 
we should keep our skin clean. One is 
that it is not pleasant to see a little boy or 
girl with a dirty face and black finger-nails. 
Well-bred people would feel ashamed to go 
about with dirty faces and hands, and are 
very careful to keep both perfectly clean. 

But a better reason than this is that it is 
unhealthy to keep the skin of our body 
dirty. Our health depends a good deal on 
habits of cleanliness. Why is this? 

Well, let us first see what our skin does for 
us. Our skin covers our body like a close- 

fittingenvelope. Itis very thin, but itis very 
strong and tough, and protects the tissues of 
the body from harm. 

If you take a magnifying glass and look 
through it at your skin, say on the back of 
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your hand or on your arm, you will see that 
it is marked with a network of fine lines, and 
that where these lines cross each other there 
are tiny dots. These dots are really little 
holes called pores, that run through the skin. 
At the bottom of each pore is a little bag, 
called a sweat-gland. When it is very hot, 
or when you have been running fast, your 
skin, as you know, becomes wet. This is 
because the sweat-glands are pouring mois- 
ture from the tissues of the body through 
the pores on to the outer skin. And in this 
sweat are impurities, and waste matter that 
the body does not want, and which are thus 
got rid of—just as the filth of a town is 
carried away by sewers and drain-pipes. 
For one thing, dirt left on the skin plugs 
up the pores, so that the sweat cannot get out. 
It remains, with all its impurities, in the body, 
and acts like a slow poison in the blood. 
Now we shall understand better why it is 
so important for our health to keep the skin 
clean, and why the regular washing of the 
skin with plenty of soap and water is so 
necessary. Inahot climate, the whole body 
should be washed at least once a day; and 
the exposed parts, hands and face, should be - 
washed several times a day, especially before 
and after meals. For cleansing purposes, a 
hot bath is the best ; and one should be taken 
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at least once a week. But cold water has a 
bracing and invigorating effect on the skin, 
if the body is well rubbed down and dried 
with a rough towel after the bath. . 

The clothes we wear, too, have a great 
effect on the health of the skin. Incold wea- 
ther they must be warm enough to protect 
us from chills and in hot weather light and 
loose enough to allow plenty of air to get to 
the skin. And they must be clean. It is of 
little use to wash the body regularly and wear 
the same dirty clothes, month in and month 
out. The clothes next the skin get soaked 
with perspiration, and if not changed soon, 
become foul and evil-smelling. Clean clothes 
are as necessary to the health of the skin as 
soap and water. 

Lastly, fresh air and exercise are necessary 
for keeping the skin healthy. Physical 
exercise in the open air is good not only 
for strengthening the muscles, but also for 
keeping the skin in good condition. For it 
makes one perspire freely and so helps the 
pores to carry off the waste product of the 
body. But we must be careful to avoid chills 
after perspiring. To sit in a cold draught 
when heated and perspiring, is dangerous. 
The best thing is to take a bath, or at any 
rate to rub the skin dry with a rough 
towel. 
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LESSON 48. 


A Hard Bargain. 


Abdul Kareem, the Fadéli Sheikh, 
Brought to the Pasha a clean-bred mare, 

All radiant bay with a snow-white flake ; 
Never a drop but of pure blood there; 

“ See her fearless step and her broad eyes gleam, 
She’s a steed for the Kaliph,” said Abdul Kareem. 


Long was the chaffering, loud the discourse, 
To settle her price was a day’s hard work; 

But the man of the desert could stay like his horse, 
And he wearied the soul of the Stamboul Turk, 

Who sent for his treasurer, counted the gold — 
“Two thousand, I have her, the mare is sold; 


“But the sum is extortionate, double your due; 
I am cheated and robbed by a Bedouin thief; 
Should a Mussulman trade like a miserly Jew? 
Should gold be the god of an Arab chief? 
You can take off your booty, my cash with my curse;” 
The Arab said nought, as he tied up the purse, 


But —“‘ One last farewell to the beast I’ve bred, 
To the pride of my house, ere I leave her there;” 
So he kissed the star on her stately head — 
Then he leapt on the back of the bright bay mare, 
He shot through the gateway, and rode down the street ; 
The Pasha sprang up at the clatter of feet; 


Two score troopers in harness stood; 
“Mount,” cried the Pasha, “ and ride with a will, 
Bring me the mare back, take his blood; 
The money is yours if the man you kill,”— 
Down the steep stony causeway they closed on him fast, 
But he gained the town gate and the desert at last. 
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Mile after mile he canters in front: 
They may gallop in vain, though he’s always near ; 
Is he riding a race, is he leading a hunt? 
Ten lances’ length between dog and deer — 
Till he touched the mare’s quarter, and lowering his hand 
Sailed far out of sight o’er the level sand. 


Sadly the Pasha rose next day ; 
Who is it calls from the court without? 
*Tis the Arab chief on his clean-bred bay, 
With her calm wide eye and her unstained coat; 
And he said, as he lighted and loosened her girth, 
“O Pasha, the gold, is it double her worth? 


“She has shown you her paces and proved her blood ; 
“You have lamed ten horses her mettle to try ; 
You have sworn more oaths than a Mussulman should ; 
Will you choose now your cash, or the beast to buy, 
Or one more heat o’er the desert course ?” 
“Begone,” said the Pasha, “ and leave me the horse.” 
Sir A LYALL 


LESSON 49. 


Boy Scouts and Scouting. 


Here is a picture of a Boy Scout. See how 
he is dressed. On his head is a soft felt hat 
with a wide brim, such as Australian sheep- 
farmers and American cow-boys wear. He 
wears a khaki shirt and khaki shorts which 
leave the knees bare, stockings and strong 
boots. Sohisclothing islight and loose—just 
the right sort for an active and open-air life. 
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He has a scarf round his neck and a leather 
belt round his waist; and you can see the 
shoulder-straps that hold a knapsack on his 
back. In his right hand he holds a long 
staff. He looks strong and active, bright 
and cheery, and ready for anything. 

The dress he wears is a sort of uniform; 
for he is a member of a big army, which has 
regiments and companies in forty-two coun- 
tries in the world. For Boy Scouts, whether 
in England or America or India or any other 
country, all belong to the same great army. 
But, though it may be called an army, that 
does not mean that Boy Scouts are soldiers. 
They are not. They are trained not to fight 
and kill, but to help and heal. Their watch- 
word is service. 

The Boy Scout movement was started by a 
British army officer, General Baden-Powell. 
He spent most of his service in Africa. He 
fought in the Zulu War (in 1888) and the 
Matebel War (in 1896); but he became famous 
intheSouth African War when, in 1899-1900, 
he and a small force held Mafeking against 
the Boers till the town was relieved. After 
that he organized the South African Police 
force. During the years in Africa, he learnt 
a great deal about the ways in which the 
African natives fight and scout and hunt; 
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and from all this he got the idea that a train- 
ing in scouting and wood-craft would be a 
fine thing for English boys. In 1908 he wrote 
a book, now famous, called “Scouting for 
Boys.” He followed this tp by starting the 
Boy Scout movement, which has now spread 
all over the world. 

Why did Baden-Powell choose this name 
scout? Well, in the army scouts are men 
sent out to find out the strength and move- 
ments of the enemy forces. The word scout 
means, literally, a “listener,” for it comes 
from a French word meaning “to listen.” 
A scout is a kind of spy, who has to use his 
ears and his eyes, and his brain, to get correct 
information. Like a hunter, he has to track 
the game. 

Now Baden-Powell’s first idea was to teach 
boys to use their leisure time (often wasted 
in mere idleness) in an interesting and useful 
way. Boys naturally like exploring and 
rambling about in the country. The idea 
was to take hold of this natural bent and 
train it to some useful purpose. So his Boy 
Scouts were taken out into the country, 
taught touse their ears and eyes, to track foot- 
steps of men and animals, to notice natural 
formations, and trees and plants, to make 
maps and to report correctly what they saw 
and heard. 
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Nor was this all. In long excursions, they 
would have to make camps. So the Scouts 
had to learn how to put up and strike tents, 
how to light a fire, how to cook their food and 
how to mend rents in their clothes. They 
might sometimes get hurt in their climbs, so 
they have to know something of First-Aid 
—that is, how to dress wounds and cuts, to 
bandage broken limbs, etc. Sd you see a Boy 
Scout has to learn a lot of useful, practical 
things. At the same time, for boys it is all — 
great fun—much more interesting than 
reading text-books in school class-rooms. 

But for all this, organization is needed. 
Boys like to work and play together. They 
also greatly admire the smart drill of a 
regiment of soldiers as it marches past in 
perfect order. So Baden-Powell formed the 
Scouts into troops, under officers called 
Scout-masters. These troopsare drilled like 
military companies, and are thus trained to 
act together asone man. This drilling gives 
discipline and physical exercise. 

Scouts are also dividedinto grades. Junior 
Scouts, from eight to eleven years of age, are 
called Wolf Cubs; those over eleven, are 
Scouts; and those over seventeen, are 
Rovers. But whatever the name, all are 
Scouts. 

But through it all there is a serious purpose. 
The two things Baden-Powell had most in 
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view were character and service. He wanted 
the Scout training to make the boys in the 
end good citizens. 

This is clearly brought out in the Scout 
Law, as it is called. Every Scout has to 
learn this by heart, and solemnly promise to 
obey it. Here it is, in ten points :— 

I. A Scout’s honour is to be trusted. 

2. AScout is loyal to the king, his officers, 
his parents, his employers, and those work- 
ing under him. 

3. A Scout’s duty is to be useful and to 
help others. 

4. A Scout isa friend toall,and a brother 
to every other Scout, no matter to what 
social class the other belongs. 

5. A Scout is courteous. 

6. A Scout is a friend to animals. 

7. A Scout obeys the order of his parents, 
and scout-master, without question. 

8. A Scout smiles and whistles under 
all difficulties. 

9. A Scout is thrifty. 

10. A Scout is clean in thought, word and 
deed. 

Any boy who keeps all these promises 
will indeed become a fine man and a good 
citizen. The Scout character may besummed 
up in the words honour, loyalty, courtesy, 
kindness, courage, carefulness and purity. 
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LESSON 50. 


The League of Nations. 
I 


I expect all of you have heard of the Great 
War, though most of you were too young 
when it happened, to remember anything — 
about it. But your parents must have told 
you; and some of you may have met men 
who actually fought in it. 

Why do we call it the Great War? Not 
because it lasted longer than other wars. It 
lasted only four years, from the year IgI4 to 
the year 1918; while Germany once had a 
Thirty Years’ War, and England had a 
Hundred Years’ War with France. But there 
never was a war before in which so many 
nations took part, in which so many men 
(sixty millions) fought, in which so many 
(thirty millions) were wounded or killed, and 
in which so much money was wasted and so 
much property was destroyed. In fact,inone 
way or another, it upset the whole world; 
and the whole world is still suffering from it. 

Now history tells us that there have always 
been warsinallages. And until quite recent- 
ly, people have thought that the only way 
in which two nations could settle a quarrel 
was by fighting. This is rather strange, be- 
cause in all civilized countries men do not 
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think of settling their private quarrels by 
fighting. They take their disputes to the 
law-courts, and get them settled there by law 
in a peaceful way. Yet if two nations have 
a dispute, they at once fight about it. And 
yet every one knows that war does not 
really settle disputes. It simply shows which 
nation has the bigger or the better-trained 
army. Itdoesnot prove that the nation that 
wins is right, and the nation that is defeated 
is wrong. It can only show that one nation 
is stronger than the other. The motto of 
war is simply, “Might is right.” 

But now most peopleare beginning tothink 
differently. They are saying that war is 
wrong and foolish and very dangerous; and 
some way must be found for settling quarrels 
between nations without fighting. Why are 
they thinking like this? 

The chief reason is that the Great War was 
so terrible that all wise people have become 
afraid of war. Why was the Great War so 
terrible? Because it was fought with new 
and terrible weapons invented by modern 
science. For the first time such dreadful 
engines of destruction as poison-gas, aero- 
planes dropping bombs, submarines, “tanks,” 
and terrific high-explosive shells, were used. 
In old days battles were more or less 
hand-to-hand fights; but now a battle is a 
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wholesale scientific slaughter by destructive 
chemicals. And men know that the next 
big war (if it ever comes) will be far worse 
than the last; because these terrible engines 
of destruction will be still more terrible, and 
even worse ones will be invented. Whole 
nations may be wiped out and civilization 
may be destroyed. 

So wise men of all nations have got to- 
gether to see if they cannot find a way of 
getting rid of war altogether. The first 
thing that is wanted is co-operation among 
all the nations. Co-operation is a big word 
but it simply means working together. If 
nations can learn to work together as friends, 
they will soon find a way of settling their 
disputes in afriendly way. Instead of being 
jealous of each other, and suspicious and 
proud of their rights, they must learn to be 
friendly and reasonable and anxious to help 
each other. And the second thing that is 
wanted is the rule of law. Just as the citi- 
zens of a country have laws and agree to 
obey those laws, so all nations must agree to 
laws and feel bound to obey and support 
them. If all nations work together for the 
common good of mankind, and agree to 
obey the laws, then they will never fight 
each other and there will be no more 
war. 
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It was to carry out this idea that the 
League of Nations was formed after the 
Great War was over. The war came to an 
end when the Armistice was signed on 
November 11, 1918. The next year statesmen 
of all nations met in a great Peace Confer- 
ence near Paris to settle the terms of peace. 
The most important part of the Peace 
Treaty was what is called the Covenant, 
which was the plan for setting up the 
League of Nations. 


LESSON 51. 


The League of Nations. 
Il 


Now let ussee what this League of Nations 
is, and what it is meant todo. Aleagueisa 
union. Acovenantisasolemn promise. So 
when thirty-two nations signed the Covenant 
in the Peace Treaty of I919, they entered into 
a solemn promise to form themselves into 
a league or union— that is, to work together 
instead of working against each other. But 
what was to be the object of this League of 
Nations which they formed? The object was 
to get rid of war altogether; for all these 
nations solemnly promised that they would 
not fight each other, but would settle all 
their disputes peacefully. 
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The League of Nations now contains fifty- 

five nations. The only important countries 
that are not as yet members are Russia, 
Turkey and the United States of America. 
When these come in, the League of Nations 
will be practically a world-league. 
_ Now let us see how the League of Nations 
works. Every year, men and women re- 
presenting all the different nations in the 
League come together in Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, in a great meeting which is called the 
Assembly of the League. In the Assembly 
(which is a sort of World Parliament ) they 
discuss such important matters as peace, 
treaties between nations, international law 
(2. e. laws to govern nations), limitation of 
armaments (7. e. lessening the size of armies 
and navies), etc. It is a great thing for the 
nations of the world to come together in this 
way and talk freely with each other about 
these subjects. 

Besides the League Assembly, there is 
the League Council. This is asmaller body, 
and consists of men representing fourteen 
nations, including Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan and Germany. The Council has 
tocarry out what the Assembly decides upon. 
It also has power to settle disputes between 
nations belonging to the League. It meets 
four times a year; but it can be called oftener 
if necessary. 
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Besides the League Assembly, which meets 
only once a year, and the League Council, © 
which meets four times, there are always 
working at Geneva a large number of men 
and women (secretaries and clerks, etc.) who 
are the permanent Officials of the League — 
what might be called the LeagueCivil Service. 

Has the League of Nations been able to 
prevent any wars? Yes,ithas. It hassettled 
many disputes, justly and peacefully, that 
might easily have ended in war. I will tell 
you of one of these. 

On October 19th, 1925, a Greek sentry 
was shot on the frontier between Greece and 
Bulgaria. The Greeks were very angry, and 
for several days there was firing between the 
Greek and the Bulgarian troops. In fact, 
Bulgaria and Greece were on the brink of 
war. But Bulgaria appealed to the League of 
Nations. The League Council was hurriedly 
summoned to Paris. It at once ordered 
Greece and Bulgaria to withdraw their troops 
behind their own frontiers. Both obeyed. 
The Council then sent people to the spot to 
find out exactly what had happened. On 
their report, the Council made its decision, 
namely, that Greece should pay a fine and 
that officers from neutral countries should 
look after the frontier guards on both sides 
of the border. Greece and Bulgaria both 
agreed; and so war was avoided. 
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Now why should you boys and girls learn 
something about the League of Nations? 
For a very good reason. The League by 
itself cannot preserve peace and prevent war. 
It has no army to stop nations from fighting, 
if they want to. In this case, both Greece 
and Bulgaria were members of the League. 
They had promised to let the League settle 
their disputes. And they did. But suppose 
they had broken this promise and had gone 
to war with each other? Who could have 
stopped them? The League can succeed in 
stopping wars only so far as the people of the 
nations of the world are determined not to 
have any wars. When once the people of all 
nations make up their minds that war must 
go, go it will. The boys and girls of to-day 
will be the people of to-morrow. If they 
a]l learn to hate war and love peace, then 
the League of Nations can easily make war 
impossible. So you see you have your part 
to play in getting rid of war. 


LESSON 52. 
She dwelt among the Untrodden Ways. 


[Lucy was a country girl who lived in a solitary part 
of Derbyshire near the source of the river Dove. She 
was like a modest violet half-hidden under a moss- 
covered stone, or like a solitary star inthe sky. She 
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was known to only a few people, so there were only 
a few to praise or love her, and only a few knew when 
she died. But J knew; and her death made life a 
different thing to me. ] 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 

” Beside the springs of Dove; 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half-hidden from the eye! 

—Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 
W. WORDSWORTH 


LESSON 53. 


How Don Quixote Became a. Knight. 


[| Don Quixote de la Mancha is the hero of a famous 
book written in the 17th century by the great Spanish 
author, Cervantes. Don Quixote was a poor Spanish 
gentleman, whose head was turned by reading old 
romances of chivalry. He fancied himself to be a 
knight-errant of the Middle Ages, and rode outin search 
of adventures on his old horse, Rozinante, clad in old 
and broken armour. In his madness he saw everything 
in a romantic light—an inn seemed to him to bea castle; 
common country girls, ladies of rank; a barber with a 
brass basin on his head, a knight wearing a golden 
helmet; windmills, giants ; and two flocks of sheep, two 
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DON QUIXOTE. ( Offended.) Give me leave 
to tell you, ladies, that modesty is an orna- 
ment of the fair sex. 

INNKEEPER. ( Who has been peeping out of 
the window, and now comes out of the inn. ) 
Who isthis gentleman? (To his daughter in 
a whisper.) Stop laughing, you fools! You’re 
making himmad. Andhemay be dangerous, 
with that sword and lance. We must be 
polite. (ToDon Quixote.) Sir Knight, if you 
are seeking fora lodging, I can give you food 
and drink, but I have no bed to spare. 

DON QUIXOTE. Sir Governor, I am a 
knight-errant, and used to hardships. All I 
care for are arms, and the battlefield is my 
bed of repose. 

INNKEEPER. (To himself.) Quite mad! 
He thinks my inn is a castle and I am the 
Governor! But it is best to humour him. 
{ Aloud.) Enter my castle, Sir Knight, and 
refresh yourself. 

DON QUIXOTE. I pray you, take care of 
my war-horse—the finest horse in the world. 

INNKEEPER. (To himself.) My God! I 
never saw a more sorry jade. ( Aloud.) 
Certainly, Sir Knight: it shall be put in my 
best stable. (Tohisdaughters.) Bring atable 
out, it is cooler here; and bring supper for 
this noble knight. 

| He winks at the girls, and they run into the 
inn, trying to smother their laughter. } 
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DON QUIXOTE. Thank you, Sir Governor, 
for your hospitality. You compel me to 
reveal my name, though by the laws of 
chivalry Ishould not do this until Ihave done 
some notable feat of arms. Know, then, that 
Iam Don Quixote de la Mancha—a name that 
some day will be famous throughout Spain. 

INNKEEPER. (Grinning at his daughters 
who are spreading the table.) Iam honoured, 
Sir, by the visit of so famousa knight. But 
will you not take off your helmet before you 
eat? 

DON QUIXOTE. If you can untiethe green 
ribbons by which it is bound; for I cannot 
allow them to be cut. 

INNKEEPER. (Tryingtountie them.) Iam 
afraid, Sir, there is no way except cutting 
the ribbons. 

DON QUIXOTE. Then I must do my best 
to eat with the helmet on. Perhaps these 
fair ladies will help me by lifting the food to 
my mouth. 

FIRST GIRL. That we will, good Sir. 
(To her sister in a whisper.) Hush! Stop 
laughing, for goodness’ sake. 

SECOND GIRL. ( Whispering.) I can’t help 
it. It’s too funny. 

DON QUIXOTE. (Finishing his supper.) 
Fair ladies, pray accept my thanks for your 
courtesy. I must now speak to the Governor 
in private on an important matter. 
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INNKEEPER. (To his daughters.) Take 
away the dishes, and leave us alone. (They 
remove the things and gointo theinn.) Now, 
Sir Knight, Iam at your service. 

DON QUIXOTE. (Kneeling down before the 
Innkeeper.) Noble Governor, I shall never 
rise from my knees until you promise to 
grant me a boon. 

INNKEEPER. Boon! What boon? 

DON QUIXOTE. The boon I beg is that 
to-morrow you will bestow on me the honour 
of knighthood. 

INNKEEPER. But I thought you were 
already a knight. 

DON QUIXOTE. In spirit, yes; but I have 
never yet been dubbed a knight. I can see 
youarea famous knight yourself, and sohave 
the right to confer that honour on another. 

INNKEEPER. ( Winking at the girls who are 
peeping fromthe window.) Thatisso. I have 
had a life of adventure, and in my time have 
slain bold knights, giants and dragons. Now 
I am old, and have retired to live in peace in 
my castle. 

DON QUIXOTE. I knew it. So to-night 
let me watch my armour in the chapel of your 
castle, asevery man must do before receiving 
knighthood, and to-morrow you shall, with 
a stroke of your noble sword, make me a 
knight indeed. 
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INNKEEPER. Chapel? Let me see. I’m 
sorry, but the old chapel was pulled down, 
and the new one is not yet built. But you 
may watch your arms in the courtyard of my 
castle. 

DON QUIXOTE. (Doubtfully.) That might 
do. In fact, J have read somewhere of a 
knight doing the same. 

INNKEEPER. I assure you, Sir, many 
knights have done so. Now one question. 
Have you any money? 

DON QUIXOTE. Nota farthing; forInever 
read in any history of chivalry that any 
knight-errant ever carried money with him. 

INNKEEPER. Youare mistaken. Histories 
might not trouble to mention such small 
matters; but you may be sure that knights 
used to carry purses of money, a change of 
shirts and a small box of medicines to heal 
their wounds. I must therefore advise you, 
as my son in chivalry, never to ride out on 
adventures without these necessaries. 

DON QUIXOTE. I thank you, Sir, for your 
advice, which I shall certainly follow. 

INNKEEPER. Now, Sir, bringlyour armour 
and weapons, and I will show you,the castle 
courtyard. 


SCENE II. 


Place: The stable-yard of the Inn. 
Time: A few hours later. 
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[Don Quixote is standing by the horse- 
trough, in which are piled up his coat of mail, 
shield, sword and lance. } 

DON QUIXOTE. Thus keep I watch before 
Heaven over my arms, and think upon the 
mission God has given me to carry out. 
To-morrow, as full knight, I ride forth to do 
mighty deeds. 

MULE-DRIVER. (Drivingina pair of mules 
to the horse-trough.) Hello! Who’s filled the 
trough up with this old rubbish? 

DON QUIXOTE. Hold! Rash knight, do 
not profane the arms of a watching knight. 
If you touch them, you die. 

MULE-DRIVER. How can my mules drink 
with all this scrap-iron in thetrough? Out 
it goes! (Begins to pick up the armour and 
throw it on the ground.) 

DON QUIXOTE. Help me, Heaven! to 
avenge this outrage. Villain, beware! (Lifts 
his lance and knocks the mule-driver down.) 

INNKEEPER. (Rushing out.) What is it? 
What is it? 

DON QUIXOTE. Sir Governor, yonder 
false knight has done a most unknightly 
deed. Never have I heard of a knight’s 
armour being disturbed when the knight was 
holding his holy vigil. 

MULE-DRIVER. (Getting up and coming 
forward in a threatening manner.) Let me 
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deal with him. I'll teach him to come 
meddling with an honest man’s work. 

INNKEEPER. (Catching hold of the mule- 
driver and whispering to him.) Peace, man! 
Can’t you see the old fellow’s mad? If you 
vex him more, we shall have the devil to pay. 
Go into the house and leave me to deal with 
him. (Mule-driver goes off sulkily, rubbing his 
head.) Sir Knight, lam deeply sorry you have 
been disturbed. I have sent that base rascal 
to be chained in my dungeon. 

DON QUIXOTE. It is well. I will now 
continue to watch my armour till dawn. 

INNKEEPER. (To himself.) I must get rid 
of this crazy fellow as quick as I can, or we 
shall have more mischief. (Aloud.) Most 
noble Sir, there isno need. You have watched 
four hours, and that is enough. I will now 
confer on you the honour of knighthood. 

DON QUIXOTE. Nothing could please me 
more, Sir Governor. 

INNKEEPER. (Calling kitchen-boy.) Boy, 
fetch me a lighted candle. (To stable-boy. ) 
Fetch my book, (whispering) the straw and 
hay account book. (Aloud.) Noble Sir, I 
will use your own sword; for none is more fit 
to give you the stroke of knighthood. 

[ The candle and the book are brought. The 
Innkeeper’s daughters and the Inn servants 
gather round. Don Quixote kneels before the 
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Innkeeper, who pretends to read out of the hay- 
book by the light of the candle. Then he gives 
Don Quixote a blow on the back with the flat of 
the sword. | 

INNKEEPER. Rise, Sir Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. (Den Quixote stands up.) Maria, 
gird on the knight’s sword. 

FIRST GIRL. (Fastening the sword to his 
waist.) May Heaven make youa lucky knight 
and prosper you wherever you go! 

INNKEEPER. Boy, fetch the noble knight’s 
horse. 

DON QUIXOTE. Sir Governor, in this 
proud moment of my life, I find words fail 
me to express properly my sense of the 
honour you have done me. 

INNKEEPER. (Jasiily.) Don’t mention it. 
Here is your noble steed, Sir Knight: you 
must with all speed now ride out on adven- 
tures. 

DON QUIXOTE. You are right, Sir 
Governor. But I must first bid farewell to 
these noble ladies who have so honoured me. 
( Bowing.) Now I will mount, and ride forth 
to do mighty deeds. (Mounting Rozinante.) 
Farewell? 

INNKEEPER. May God prosper you, noble 
knight! Farewell! 

| Don Quixote waves his lance, and rides away. 
The girls and the servants all burst out laughing. 
The Innkeeper laughs too, loud and long. | 
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INNKEEPER. ( Wiping his face.) Thank 
God, the old madman has gone! Iwasina 
sweat lest he should take a fit and kill us all. 
What a joke! Ha! Ha! Ha! 

ALL. Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 


LESSON 54. 


Socrates and the Young Man. 


{ Socrates, the Greek philosopher of Athens, 
talks with Glaukon, a foolish young man, who 
thinks he could be a statesman. } 

SOCRATES.—So, Glaukon, you mean to be 
a leader of the Athenians? 

GLAUKON.—Yes, Socrates. 

S.—Good! Then of course you must do 
something for the good of Athens. 

G.—Of course. 

S.—Now, what is the first thing you would 
do for your city? 

G.—Well, I have not quite made up my 
mind. 

S.—I see. It would be a good thing to 
make Athens richer, wouldn’t it? 

G.—Yes; I have thought of that. 

S.—Then let us begin with that. Now, 
how would you increase the sources of 
revenue? 
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G.—I am afraid I have not studied the 
subject very closely. 

S.—No? Well, another way would be to 
cut down public expenditure. How would 
you do that? 

G.—I could not say off-hand. 

S.—Well, the navy costs a good deal. 

G.—So it does. I would do away with 
the navy altogether. 

S.—That would save a lot of money. 
But what about the defence of the city 
against its enemies? 

G.—Of course we must think about that. 

S.—No doubt. Now to go back to 
revenues: how much do we get from our 
silver mines? 

G.—I could not say exactly. 

S.—And yet no one can manage even 
one’s household without knowing what 
one’s income is. 

G.—Quite right, Socrates. 

S.—Would it not be better for you to 
begin by managing a single household 
before you try to manage a whole city? 

G.—I would manage my uncle’s house- 
hold for him, but he won’t let me. 

S.—Do you then think you can persuade 
the Athenians to allow you to manage 
their whole city? You must know a little 
more before you can do that, Glaukon. 
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LESSON 55. 
The Adventure of the Windmills. 


SCENE. 
Place: A Country Road in Spain. 

[Don Quixote on Rozinante and Sancho 
Panza on his donkey, Dapple, riding side by 
side. | 

SANCHO.—Sir Knight, be sure you don’t 
forget what you promised me about the 
island. I dare say I shall be able to govern 
it, however big it is. 

DON QUIXOTE.—Don’t worry about that, 
my Squire. It has always been the custom 
for knights-errant to make their Squires 
governors of the islands they conquer. 
This is an easy thing: and it may easily 
happen that before six days have passed I 
may conquer some kingdom, and make you 
even a king. 

S.—And if this comes to pass, will my good 
wife, Mary, be a queen, and my children 
princes and princesses? 

D. Q.—Who doubts that? 

S.—I doubt it. My Mary would never do 
as a queen. No, countess would be better 
for her. 

D. O.— Well, leave the matter in the hands 
of God, who will give what is most suitable. 
Butlook! Fortune already favours us. See 
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yonder, friend Sancho! There are at least 
thirty huge giants, whom I mean to fight. 
We shall make ourselves rich with their 
spoils. 

S.—Giants? What giants? 

D. O.—Why, those yonder, right in front 
of you, with their long arms! Some giants 
have arms six miles long. | 

S.—Giants! Pray,look better,Sir. Those 
you see are not giants, but windmills; and 
what you fancy are their arms are the sails 
which, being whirled round by the wind, 
make the mills go. 

D. Q.—You know little of adventures, 
Sancho. I tell you they are giants. If you 
are afraid, go aside and say your prayers. 
As for me, I will fight them all single-handed. 

S.—Stop, Sir! For God’s sake, stop! 

[But Don Quixote sets spurs to his horse, 
and goes off at full gallop, shouting defiance 
as he goes. | 

D. Q.—Stand, cowards! Stand your 
ground, and fly not basely from a single 
knight, who dares to fight you all! 

[ He charges, lance in rest, at the first wind- 
mill, striking the rapidly turning sail. He 
and his horse are at once sent sprawling to 
the ground. | 

S.—( Rushing forward tohelp him.) Mercy 
on me! Did I not warn you, Sir, they were 
windmills and not giants? 
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D. QO.—( Lying on the ground on his back.) 
Peace, friend Sancho. No bonesare broken. 
The fortune of war is always changing. 
( Sitting up and rubbing the dust from his eyes.) | 
I truly believe that my enemy, that cursed 
magician Freston, has changed these giants. 
into windmills, to deprive me of the glory 
of victory. But in the end my sword will 
prevail against his wicked arts. 

S.—Amen, say I. (He pulls his master on 
to his legs, and helps him up on to poor Rozi- 
nante, who is bruised by the fall.) 

D. Q.—Give me my lance, good Sancho. 

S.—Your lance, Sir? Why, here are the 
pieces, but that isall. Itis broken toshivers. 

D.Q.—Alas! That is indeeda misfortune. 
What isa knight without a lance? But no 
matter. I have read of a certain Spanish 
knight, whose sword broke in the heat of the 
battle. But he at once pulled up an oak tree 
by the roots, and with it killed so many 
Moors that he won for himself the name of 
the Pounder or Bruiser. This also I will do, 
and will arm myself with the next big tree 
we meet. 

S.—Heaven grant you may! I believe it 
all because your Worship saysit. Now, Sir, 
sit a little more upright in the saddle; but 
perhaps your bruises hurt you? 

D. Q.—They do so. But a knight-errant 

“never complains of his wounds. 
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S.—Then I have no more to say. But I 
cannot help complaining when I suffer the 
smallest pain. I hope, Sir, that the rule of 
not complaining does not apply to squires 
as to knights? 

D. Q.—It does not. So complain to your 
heart’s content. 

S.—My chief complaint is that I am 
hungry, for it is high time for dinner. 

D. Q.—Eat, then, my friend, eat! But a 
knight like myself has other food. While 
you stuff yourself, I will feed upon my 
thoughts, and contrive how I may defeat 
that evil enchanter, Freston. 


LESSON 56. 
The Adventure of the Flocks of Sheep. 
SCENE. 


[ Don Quixote and Sancho Panza are riding 
. across an open country. | 

SANCHO PANZA.—I hope, Sir, we shall not 
meet any more windmills. 

DON QUIXOTE.—You mean giants, friend 
Sancho. 

S.—Well, giants or windmills: it is all one. 
It is as plain as the nose on a man’s face that 
these same adventures that we hunt for up 
and down are likely to bring us into a peck 
of troubles. We had best go home and look 
after the harvest. 
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D. Q.—Poor Sancho! How ignorant you / 
arein matters of chivalry? A day will come! 
when you will know how noblea thing it is to: 
follow knightly adventures. 

S.—It may be so, for anything I know. But 
so far it has brought nothing but blows and 
bruises. 

D. Q.—Ha! Look yonder! The day is come, 
the day is come, that shall prove my words 
and bring us glory. A great adventure is in 
sight! . 

S.—God help us! Where? 

D. Q.—Do you not see yonder cloud of dust? 
It is raised by a great army marching‘this way. 

S.—There must be two armies, if that is so; 
for yonder is as great a dust on the other side. 

D. Q.—You are right, friend Sancho; 
you are right. Two great armies move to 
attack each other. This is indeed a splen- 
did adventure! 

S.—But what are we to do, Sir, I pray you? 

D. QO.—We must help the weaker and more 
injured side. For know, Sancho, that the 
army that is moving towards us is that of the 
Emperor Alifanfaron, and the other coming 
behind us is led by the King of the Gara- 
mantuans. 

S.—And what is the quarrel between them? 

D. Q.—I know not; but Alifanfaron is 
a cruel pagan despot; and the King of 
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| Garamantuans is a just and merciful, but 
not very powerful, Christian king. 

S.—Then I would help the good king 

‘against the cruel emperor. 

D. O.—Well said! For you need not bea 
knight to fight in such battles. 

S.—But how can I fight on a donkey? 

D. Q.—Turn him loose, and fight on foot. 
For this day we shall unhorse many a brave 
knight, and youcan choose any horse you like 
afterthebattle. Now the armies arecoming 
nearer, and you can see the flags and waving 
plumes of the thousands of noble knights. 

S.—( Rubbing his eyes.) Where? 

D. Q.—Why, there? ( pointing.) Can’t you 
hear the horses neighing, the trum pets sound- 
ing, and the drums beating? 

S—-Not I! I can hear nothing but the 
bleating of sheep. 

D. Q.—Your fear disturbs your senses, and 
hinders you from seeing and hearing aright. 
But it isno matter. Withdraw toa place of 
safety since you are so terrified. I alone can 
give the victory to that side which I assist. 
( He lowers hislance, and sets spurs to his horse, 
and charges the nearest flock of sheep.) 

S.—(Shouting.) Stop, Sir? For God’s 
sake,come back! It is only a flock of sheep! 
Come back! Are you mad, Sir? Oh, thatI 
was ever born to see this day! 
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D. O.—( Galloping on.) Courage, brave 
knights! I am coming to your help! (He 
charges into the flock, spearing the sheepright and 
left, and trampling them under his horse’s hoofs.) 
Where are you, vile Alifanfaron? Sir, here 
is a single knight who will destroy your 
power. Stand forth, coward, and fight for 
your life! 

SHEPHERDS.—Stop, madman! How dare 
you kill our sheep? Stop! 

D. Q.—I defy you all. Yield, or I will slay 
every man! ( The shepherds let fly a shower of 
stones from their slings. One hits Don Quixote 
in the ribs, and another in the mouth. He falls 
off his horse. The shepherds, fearing they had 
killed him, collect their sheep quickly, drive them 
away, leaving several dead or maimed on the 
ground.) 

S.—( Running up to his master.) Alas! 
master; did I not tell you it was a flock of 
sheep and no army? 

D. QO.—( Sitting up, with his hand to his mouth, 
and speaking with difficulty.) Friend Sancho, 
this is again the work of my enemy ( spitting 
the blood out). That wicked enchanter, Fres- 
ton, has again played a vile trick on me. 
( Holding his side and coughing.) Take your 
ass and follow those supposed sheep, and you 
will see them resume their former shapes of 
knights, as I saw them at first. 
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S.—I will do no such thing. I’ve seen 
enough of them. 

D. Q.—I pray you, friend, put your finger 
in my mouth and feel how many teeth I have 
lost. 

S.—( Feeling.) Alas! master, you have lost 
half-a-dozen of your grinders; and your 
helmet is all broken on this side. 

D. Q.—O unfortunate Don Quixote! The 
loss of a few teeth is a small matter; but for 
a knight to lose his helmet, is serious indeed. 
But I must bear this as the fortune of war. 
Help me on to my horse, and let us travel 
gently on. (Sancho helps him up, and mount- 
ing Dapple, they proceed at a walking pace.) 


LESSON 57. 


The Adventure of the Golden Helmet. 


SCENE. 
Place: A Country Road in Spain. 

[Don Quixote and his Squire riding at a 
walking pace. | 

DON QUIXOTE.—I am grieved at the loss 
of my helmet; but no doubt I shall soon 
conquer some knight in single combat, and 
so find another. But, Sancho, did you ever 
read of any knight who fought more bravely 
than I did in this last battle? 
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SANCHO.—With the sheep? 

D. O.—Fool! Did I not tell you that it 
was the magician that made those armies of 
knights appear to be sheep? 

S.—True, Sir. No; I never saw any braver 
deed than was done by the famous knight, 
Sir Don Quixote, the Knight of the Sorrow- 
ful Face. 

D. O.—Why do you call me that? 

S.—If you had a looking-glass, noble Sir, 
you would see for yourself. With your face 
bruised, your teeth knocked out, and your 
helmet battered, what better name could I 
give you? 

D. O.—Some wise power must have put it 
into your head. Every knight hassomesuch 
name, as the Knight of the Flaming Sword, 
the Knight of the Broken Heart,etc. From 
this day Ishall be known as the Knight of a 
Sorrowful Face. 

S.—It sounds a fine title, and it suits you 
well. For, if I may be allowed to say so, Sir, 
I have never yet seen you laugh. 

D. QO.—A knight-errant’s life is too serious 
for laughter. But, look yonder! I verily 
believe the old proverb is coming true,— 
“ When one door shuts, another opens.” 

S.—Why? 

D. O.—Don’t you see that knight riding 
towards us along the road, with a golden 
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helmet on his head, shining in the sun? I 
verily believe he is wearing the famous hel- 
met of Mambrino. 

S.—What if he is? 

D.Q.—Your wits areslow, Sancho! Yester- 
day fortune shut the door — my helmet was 
broken in that glorious battle; to-day fortune 
opens another door; in other words, shows 
me the chance of winning a far finer helmet. 

S.—For God’s sake, Sir, mind what you 
‘do. Remember the magician, Freston, has 
already played you two scurvy tricks. You 
Say you see a knight in a golden helmet. 
Well, all I can see is a travelling barber, 
tiding on a donkey like mine, with something 
‘shining on his head. 

D.Q.—Fool! Your eyes must be bewitch- 
ed. Itis a powerful knight riding on a grey 
war-horse, and on his head is Mambrino’s 
famous golden helmet, which I shall win by 
my lance and sword. 

S.—Now he is nearer. I cansee what it is. . 
The barber is carrying his brass basin on his 
head. Nodoubt heisatravelling barber that 
goes from village to village. 

D. Q.—Stand here, blind fool! and watch 
a mortalcombat that will be famous in legend 
and story. (He lowers his lance, spurs his 
horse, and charges full gallop down the road.) 
Coward! Wretch! Defend yourself, or at 
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once give up to me that which is my due, 
( The barber, seeing him coming, jumps of his 
donkey, dropping the basin on the ground, and 
runs away at full speed across the fields. ) 

S.—There he goes, knight or barber! But 
I swear that is a grey donkey, and no war- 
horse. 

D. Q.—( Riding up to the donkey.) Come, 
my faithful Squire! The coward knight has 
fled at the mere sight of me. Comeand pick 
up this golden helmet I have won. 

S.—(Running to him, and picking up the 

basin.) If thisisnotabarber’s basin, my eyes 
are bewitched. But it is a very special basin, 
and worth money. , 
* D.Q.—Basin? Itell you this is Mambrino’s 
golden helmet. Give it to me. (Puts the 
basin on his head.) What are you grinning 
at, fool? 

S.—I laugh to think what a huge head that 
same Mambrino had to be able to wear such 
a helmet, which looks for all the world like 
a barber’s basin. 

D. Q.—Still prating about a basin? (Taking 
it off and looking at it.) But I fancy some 
person into whose hands the golden helmet 
fell must have melted it down at one time and 
changed its shape somewhat. But there is 
no doubt that this is, indeed, the enchanted 
golden helmet of Mambrino. WhenI get to 
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the next town, some clever smith shall alter 
its shape for me. Meanwhile (putting it on 
his head again) I will wear it as it is; for it 
will serve at least to save part of my head 
from the blow of a stone. 

S.—( To himself.) It’s wonderful what this 
Freston fellow cando! Either he makes me 
see a golden helmet as a barber’s basin, or 
makes my master see a barber’s basin as 
a golden helmet! 

D. Q.—Let us now ride forward. 

S.—But what shall we do with this fine grey 
war-horse of his? To me it lookslikeadon- 
key: but, horse or donkey, it is a good one. 

D. Q.—It is not the custom of knights- 
errant to robtheir fallen foes of their horses. 
So, Sancho, leave the horse, or ass as youcall 
it. Its owner is sure to come back for it. 

S.—But is there anything against exchang- 
ing steeds? This is a better ass than my 
Dapple. I might take this one, and leave 
Dapple instead. At least, I hope you will 
give me leave to change one harness for the 
other. 

D. Q.—I am not very sure whether the laws 
of chivalry allowthis. But I think you may 
take his harness and saddle, and leave your 
own. 

S.—That willI certainly do, for this saddle 
and harness are better than mine. 
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LESSON 38. 
The Miller of the Dee. 


There dwelt a miller, hale and bold, 
Beside the river Dee; 

He work’d and sang from morn to night, 
No lark more blithe than he; 

And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be,—. 

“T envy nobody ; no, not J, 
And nobody envies me!” 


“Thou’rt wrong, my friend!” said old King Hal, 
“Thou’rt wrong.as wrong can be; 

For could my heart be light as thine, 
I'd gladly change with thee. 

And tell me now what makes thee sing 
With voice so loud and free, 

* While I am sad, though I’m the King, 

Beside the river Dee?” 


The miller smiled and doff’d his cap: 
“T earn my bread,” quoth he; 

“T love my wife, I love my friends, 
I love my children three; 

I owe no penny I cannot pay; 
I thank the river Dee 

That turns the mill that grinds the corn, 
To feed my babes and me.” 


“Good friend!” said Hal, and sighed the while, 
“Farewell! and happy be; 
But say no more, if thou’dst be true, 
That no one envies thee. 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown,— 
Thy mill, my kingdom’s fee! 
Such men as thou are England’s boast, 
O miller of the Dee!” 
C. MACKAY 
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LESSON 59. 


True Friendship. 


The story of Damon and Pythias is a story 
of true friendship. It illustrates the saying 
of Jesus Christ,— Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” 

Damon and Pythias lived in Syracuse, in 
Sicily. At that timea cruel tyrant ruled over 
Syracuse, called Dionysius. He was feared 
and hated by the people; but no one dared 
to say a word against him, till oneday Damon 
complained of hiscruelty. When Dionysius 
heard of it, he at once had Damon arrested, 
and condemned him to death. 

When Pythias heard of this, he hurried to 
the palace to plead for his friend’s life. Just 
as he came, Damon was pleading with the 
tyrant to let him see his wife and children, 
who lived at some little distance from the 
town, before he died. Dionysius refused. 

“Am [a fool,” he said, “to give you such 
a chance of escape?” 

Then Pythias came forward, and said: 
“ Let my friend go to see his family, and put 
me in prison instead until he comes back. 
If he does not come back in six hours, 
then you can kill me instead.” 

Dionysius wondered that any man could 
thus risk his life for his friend. 


